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PREFACE. 



Perhaps the most lofty conception which could 
emanate from the mind of a Royal Prince is a 
project which seeks to endow with a truer 
grandeur an Empire already great. England, 
despite the cynicisms of her critics, enjoys a 
lustre and a glory given to but few Kingdoms* 
For centuries she had stood first among her 
peers, and now she bids fair to become peerless. 
Poets and songsters, with that license which 
belongs to their cult, have long since pronounced 
the home of Nelson and Wellington as the 
greatest Empire the world has yet seen. But 
that builder of less ornamental and more en- 
during monuments— the historian — has not yet 
seen his way to aflBrm so much, uncertain 
whether England could or could not hold in 
perpetuity her mighty possessions. Happily, 
all doubt upon that point is speedily to be re- 
moved by the creation of an Institute, having 
for its initial and final aim the amalgamation of 
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the British communities all over the world. 
The influence of its promoter, his acknowledged 
sagacity, his genius for blending refractory ele- 
ments, taken in connection with the unlimited 
resources of the proposed Institute, present a 
vista of possibilities for good, infinite in character 
and colossal in effect. 

Whether or not His Royal Highness has 
pondered his much-admired project sufficiently 
to realize that, amongst its other advantages, it 
possesses the inestimable one of revealing the 
unit of Impel ial Federation, does not appear. 
It is possible that the perfect taste, which is the 
invariable concomitant of his public actions, 
may have restrained the Prince of Wales from 
expressing his full convictions on the subject. 
Anxious, perhaps, not to raise the hopes of his 
future subjects too high, in connection with a 
solution of the most difficult, if, indeed, not the 
most important question of the day, the Prince 
of Wales launches his offspring with a modesty 
which so strips it of ambitious pretensions, that 
its paramount potentiality passes unobserved 
in the simplicity of the language which gives 
it the light. 

But the student of Imperial Federation will dis- 
cover in the proposed Institute,the elements from 
which it may rise, will recognise the keystone 
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which may unite the two segments of the politico- 
territorial arch. That these have been slowly 
rising to a point of convergence, is admitted even 
by the most pronounced separatists. But whether 
their union wag to be achieved by the master- 
hand of genius, or by the perils of common 
calamity, remained an open question. 

Happy it is, indeed, that a solution has been 
found in the spontaneity of the warmest friend- 
ship. Happy, indeed, that a foundation has 
been laid — ^in the bare idea — upon which may 
now be erected the grandest State edifice that 
the world has yet seen. Happy, again, that so 
auspicious an inaugural should be the monu- 
ment destined to mark in history the crowning 
point of a reign which, for purity, nobility of 
character, love for her subjects, and anxiety for 
their happiness, has never been surpassed in the 
annals of the world. That the celebration of 
Her Majesty's fiftieth year as Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland should inaugurate a policy 
which is to unite her vast and scattered domin- 
ions into one indissoluble compact is, to my 
mind, the finest omen that the movement can 
have. The British Empire has attained its vast 
dimensions with an ease and celeritv that have 
deceived some of its most zealous champions. 
Its very colossal proportions have engendered 
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a belief in some of the profoundest minds tliat 
the Empire could not be held intact. A policjr 
of Detachment was organised, to be followed 
by a policy of Re-attachment. Two anti- 
thetical phases in our Colonial history have 
been the common result. The first, erected 
upon the belief that we could not hold our 
Colonies, used all the appliances of State to in- 
duce them to cut the connection. The second, 
demonstrated by unmistakeable exhibitions of 
loyalty, made it clear, that we could hold our 
Colonial Empire if State-craft could devise tho 
machinery necessary for uniting under one 
Constitution communities separated by vast 
stretches of sea. 

New conditions have given our Colonies an 
increased interest in the affairs of the world* 
A still more important factor in the sum of 
civilization is the overshadowing preponderance 
of neighbouring Powers. If England is to 
maintain her position among them, make her 
opinions respected, and her voice heard, she 
must, far from diminishing her Empire — which 
could only bring in its train a diminished prestige 
— find some method of consolidating her vast 
possessions, and of holding them in perpetuity. 

England has not, as some writers contend,, 
declined. Neither is she entering upon her 
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decadence. She is, as a matter of fact — save 
for some minor domestic anxieties — greater 
than ever she was before. But neighbour- 
ing Powers are rising to a magnitude and a 
strength without parallel in history. We are 
passing into an Era of World-Empires. Euro- 
pean Powers are confederating their vast Pro- 
vinces into mighty States. And England, 
having made no palpable effort to consolidate 
her possessions, is apparently dwarfed by her 
inaction. If she desires to continue in the van 
of civilization, and lead the nations of the world, 
the duty is forced on Great Britain to consolidate 
her scattered dominions into one vast workable 
Empire. If, on the other hand, she has no con- 
cern in being in the race, she must relinquish 
her hold upon them, and retire into comparative 
obscurity, to become some day what Holland is 
to-day. Civilization — of which she is the real, 
not the pretended arbiter — demands that she 
should hold her preponderance in the scale of 
nations. Her sons across the sea re-echo the 
plea with increased acclaim. 

Concerning myself, I have only to say that 
for ten years I have taken the deepest interest 
in Federation — both Imperial and Australian. 
I have watched on the spot in all the different 
Colonies the birth and progress of the movement. 
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and have carefully noted its varying phases. 
The impressions put forth in this book rest 
entirely upon personal observation, and are in 
no case foimded upon hearsay. The prejudices 
I refer to, have been verified by myself through 
personal contact with many public men in the 
different Colonies. Whatever may be their 
value in the argument, one merit they certainly 
possess — that of being a faithful representation 
of fact. And in this light they should be ac- 
cepted by my readers. 

I contend, and shall endeavour to prove, that 
in his proposal to found an Imperial Institute 
broad enough in its grasp to admit Colonial 
Delegates upon a common footing with their 
English colleagues, high enough in its aim to 
sanction the discussion of the largest topics of 
Imperial and Colonial concern, patriotic enough 
in its deliberations to foster a spirit of nation- 
ality, the Prince of Wales has absolutely and 
irrefutably given the Empire an Assembly 
which, the moment it meets, will evolve the 
Unit of Imperial Federation. 

It remains, of course, for the movement to be 
carefully cultivated and trained by the most 
delicate and experienced hands. Nothing that 
will be offensive to Colonial susceptibilities 
must find place in that Institution; nothing that 
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will break the fibres of loyalty — as y et in some 
parts of Canada and Australia, extremely fine 
indeed — which are now strengthening and ex- 
tending in all directions. If these conditions be 
observed, I cannot see what is to prevent the 
Imperial Institute from becoming the future 
arena of the Imperial Council of the Empire, by 
the side of which may remain unimpaired in 
their present functions and prestige — though 
slightly modified in form — the present Houses 
of Lords and Commons. 



17 RosABY Gardens, 

South Kensington. 
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storing navigation in the old stream which fonnerly 
fed them in order that they themselves may in turn 
feed its source. 

Now in order to pass judgment upon the merits of 
this impulse, the answers to several large questions 
must be seriously examined. 

What evidence have we that the Colonies wish to 
be united more closely to the Mother-country? 

What evidence have we that it will be advantageous 
to Great Britain — admitting that she can so enlarge 
her Constitution as to be able to embrace more cordi- 
jiUy her colonial possessions — ^to extend her scheme 
t)f Empire to her furthest dependencies beyond the 
fieas? 

What evidence have we that this impulse to federate 
is not an ephemeral mood of loyalty passing over 
Great Britain's colonial possessions ? 

And, finally. Has it been shown that it would be 
wise, and not weak, to conserve this sentiment and 
crystalize it into nationality ? These are the questions 
which should precede all others in leading us to a 
definite conclusion. 

It is admitted by all competent authorities that our 
policy towards the American Provinces was an errone- 
ous one. To make this statement is not to admit that 
had we acted in a more liberal spirit towards our kin 
across the sea that we should have been able to hold 
our possessions in the North Atlantic until to-day. 
It is possible — and indeed highly probable — that the 
check given to out system of tyranny over our colonial 
subjects by the secession of the American Provinces 
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did more than any other circumstance, in our history, 
to bring English statesmen to such a frame of mind 
as enabled them to realise that England had duties 
towards, as well as benefits to be derived from, her 
Colonies. At any rate, from that period, England's 
attitude to her Colonies changed. She became less 
hostile in exacting State-tolls. She began to realise 
that her colonists were looking forward to make a 
future for themselves ; that their sole aim in life was 
not to reclaim desert lands by the most arduous toil 
in order to produce the sinews of war whereby English 
statesmen .might indulge their propensity for war in- 
definitely. 

The next collision of- importance between the 
English Government and the Colonies manifested 
itself in 1838 in Lower Canada. It was the old story. 
The wishes of the local inhabitants were studiously 
disregarded by the nominees of the Crown. The 
Canadians in this instance showed a determination to 
resist the pretensions of the " British Party " to dispose 
of their revenues at their pleasure. They demanded 
that the Council should be made elective, instead of 
being nominated by officials who knew nothing of, 
and possibly cared less than they knew concerning, 
Canadian wants. Lord Melbourne's Government 
would not hear of such a proposal. The Provincial 
Government — that is to say, the majority of the 
" British Party" in the Council — were ordered to ap- 
propriate the funds in the Treasury, and with them to 
carry on the Government. To the events which fol- 
lowed this circumstance may be ascribed two very 
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important epochs in Colonial history — the apathy and 
indifference of England to her Colonial possessions; 
and their erection into autonomous States. 

Lord Durham, who was sent as High Commissioner 
to Canada in 1838 to suppress the revolt, was un- 
questionably the founder of the seminal principle of 
federation which united, two years after. Upper and 
Lower Canada in one Dominion. Moreover, he was 
the author of those conciliatory measures by which 
alone England was able to retain her Provinces in 
North America. True, the immediate effect was to 
mar the career of the author. But history has since 
restored him to the pinnacle he then deserved ; and 
posterity will recognize in a still larger degree the 
wisdom of his concessions in Colonial policy. His 
scathing denunciation of that law which he was accused 
of breaking will long be remembered. " What are 
the constitutional principles remaining in force," asked 
the indignant though indiscreet statesman, "when the 
whole constitution is suspended ? What principle of 
the British Constitution holds good in a country where 
the people's money is taken from them without the 
people's consent ; where representative government is 
annihilated ; where martial law has been the law of 
the land, and where trial by jury exists only to defeat 
the ends of justice, and to provoke the righteous scorn 
and indignation of the community ? " These inter- 
pellations were unanswerable. And when public 
opinion returned to its normal tranquillity, autonomy 
was granted as a matter of course. 

The revolt in Canada, however, and Lord Durham's 
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panacea — though they brought increased powers to 
the people, and conferred upon them the privilege of 
making their own laws — ^were not unmixed benefits. 
England was becoming tired of her Colonial append- 
ages. America had gone, Canada had nearly wrenched 
herself from British authority, and, after all. What was 
to be the final outcome of these dependencies ? Were 
they not more likely than otherwise to become expensive, 
troublesome, and a constant source of anxiety to the 
Mother-country? They were endurable while they 
were a source of revenue, but since they resisted the 
claims of the English Government to spend their 
revenue for them, Was it not better to let them quietly 
slip away ? The men whose opinions were deemed 
valuable, who were conceded to be in touch with the 
times, thought it was decidedly beneficial to relax our 
hold on them, in fact to forget that we had ever pos- 
sessed them. 

No public men did more to encourage these views 
than Lords Howick and Glenelg. The apathy of the 
former was displayed when he was political Under- 
Secretary in Lord Grey's Administration; and this 
sentiment heightened into something like hostility 
when he became Colonial Secretary in the Cabinet of 
Lord John Russell. Nor did the policy of these 
statesmen pass over the heads of their subordinates. 
It made a deep impression upon the latter, to have its 
effect hereafter. 

Mr. Henry Taylor was then far too young to exercise 
over Lord Howick the influence he after exerted over 
other Colonial Secretaries. At that time Mr. — after- 
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wards Sir — James Stephen was the ruling power at 
the Colonial Office. In his Autobiography, Mr. Taylor 
thus describes Mr. Stephen's status in his department: 

" James Stephen, who, under the title of Counsel 
to the Colonial Department, had, for some years, more 
than any other man, ruled the Colonial Empire."^ And 
again: ''Stephen, who for so many years might 
better have been called the Colonial Department itself 
than the Counsel to the Colonial Department, was 
brought from Lincoln's Inn to Downing Street."* 

There is every reason to believe that Mr. Stephen's 

policy was more propitious to the Colonies than 

was that of his successor. Had his health not 

broken down, he might have prevented much of the 

friction which took place afterwards. But Mr. 

Henry Taylor was coming fast into authority at the 

Colonial Office. His conclusions, based no doubt on 

the action of his official superiors, were, that we could 

not hold our Colonies in perpetuity, and he took care 

to emphasize his convictions at every official step. 

Every movement was predicated upon a desire to 

make the Colonies chafe under the connection 

and encourage them to cut loose from it. Mr. 

Taylor's own words will best explain the views he 

entertained : " As to our American possessions, I 

have long held and often expressed the opinion that 

they are a sort of damnosa hcereditas ; and when your 

Grace and the Prince of Wales were employing 

yourselves so successfully in conciliating the colonists, 

^ Autobiography of Henry Taylor. Vol. I., p. 123. 
3 Ibid., 136. 
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I thought that you were drawing closer ties which 
might better be slackened, if there were any chance 
of them slipping away altogether. I think that a 
policy which has regard to a not very far-off future 
should prepare facilities and propensities for separ- 
ation."^ 

The persistence with which Mr. Taylor carried out 
these views during the eight-and-forty years he was 
connected with the Colonial Office showed his con- 
spicuous fidelity to the principles he had imbibed and 
invariably acted upon. Mr. Taylor's policy was 
silently working out two great results — ^freeing the 
Colonial Office from the incubus of expensive depend- 
encies, and inspiring in those dependencies a spirit ot 
nationhood. 

Apathy and indifference on the part of the Home 
Authorities had long taught the colonists they had 
few favours to expect from the Colonial Office. This 
very indifference inspired in them two distinctive 
traits — self-reliance and selfishness. It is this latter 
characteristic which Mr. Taylor, deprecates : " So 
long as the connection is an unequal one — all give and 
no take — ^and they enjoy real independence, with all the 
advantages pertaining to dependence, they are content; 
but no longer."^ 

This description interpreted pretty accurately the 
feeling then existing in the Colonies. But it was 
curious to find Mr. Taylor deprecating a sentiment . 

^ Letter to Duke of Newcastle (1864). Ibid., Vol. XL, p. 
234. 

2 Letter to Mr. Fortescue (1865). Autobiography, Vol. IL, p. 238, 
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which, no one so much as he, had helped to inspire, 
and which he must have known was the product of 
his policy. The selfish part of their nature is perhaps 
the least creditable to colonists, but it is wedded to 
a concomitant which largely atones for the other s 
shortcomings — self-reliance. Mr. Taylor, of course, 
had no perception of what valuable acquisitions the 
British Colonies — particularly Canada and Australia 
— were soon to become to the Mother-country. He 
was consumed with the idea to get rid of them, and 
was not particular about the manner of their exit. 

During the progress of Mr. Taylor's policy great 
changes were taking place in the British Colonies. 
As has been previously stated, the studied neglect 
which they habitually received at Downing Street had 
inspired in colonists a stem spirit of self-reliance. 
Canada was rapidly unfolding her resources. From 
a congeries of scattered and small provinces she had 
risen to a prosperous nation of 5,000,000 of people. 
Her contiguity to the United States had neither sapped 
her devotion nor undermined her loyalty to the 
Mother-country. It is contended by some that the 
atmosphere of a republic is fatal to the principles of 
monarchy. But Canada, notwithstanding her prox- 
imity to the vantage ground of republicanism, and 
not dazzled by the offers of annexation, elected to 
remain under British dominion. 

Australia exhibited still more the results of latent 
power and irrepressible energy. Perhaps her distance 
from the centre of civilization and political activity had 
removed her from untranquillizing influences, and 
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allowed her to develop her resources with accelerated 
energy. From a refuge for England's most abandoned 
subjects, she had suddenly emerged into a wealthy and 
prosperous nation of 3,000,000 of people. The state 
of her civilization and culture evoked more admir- 
ation from Englishmen than did that of any other 
British dependency. Her transition from a penal 
colony to a Colonial nation was unobserved by Eng- 
lishmen, particularly English Statesmen. Her stages 
of development escaped the attention of critics. And 
when their consideration was attracted to her, she had 
emerged a yoimg and brilliant nation equipped with 
civilization, culture, wealth, and power. 

In a similar, although in a smaller degree, the Cape 
Colony established its place in the group. Unfortu- 
nately for the prosperity of the South African pro- 
vinces, they are overrun by a nomadic race of bushmen, 
who will not subordinate themselves to the English 
form of Government. Their natural habits are those 
of the highwayman, and the guerilla warfare that has 
been necessary from time to time to subdue their 
rapacity has been not only costly to Great Britain, 
but has exhausted the resources of the settlers, and 
retarded a prosperity that might not have been smaller 
than that of the other Colonies. 

And now begins to dawn a new epoch. We are 
passing into an era of world-empires. England is not 
standing still, as some leame»l Thebans would have us 
believe. Still less is she entering upon a state of de- 
cadence. She is holding her own, all things considered, 
remarkably well. But the monopoly she formerly 
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enjoyed is no longer exclusively her own. The Suez 
Ganal, if it has opened the road to her Eastern Empire, 
has also stimulated the commercial energies of the 
European Powers. Germany, France, Holland, Bel 
gium are pressing her for part of her great commerce. 
These countries, with the same facility enjoyed by 
England, pass their commerce through ihe passage 
wh^ch unites the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. 
They tap the streams of wealth which formerly flowed 
uninterruptedly into English ports. Nor is this all. 
The status of nations has sensibly changed. There 
has risen up in Western Europe an enormous amalga- 
mation of power. The old Germanic Confederation 
has given place to the German Empire. The Teutonic 
Principalities, no longer torn by internal dissension, 
have merged their racial differences into a common 
nationality — b> Fatherland. In population and energy 
they almost approach the United States. In intelli- 
gence and determination, they eclipse them. Their 
destiny, directed by one whose exploits in the arena 
of diplomacy have transcended those of any other 
statesman of this century, cannot be less brilliant than 
that of the master mind who is its guiding spirit. 
Iron will, invincible courage, great sagacity, and rest- 
less ambition are the salient characteristics of Prince 
Bismarck. Germany, once content with her European 
provinces, now requires colonies for her surplus popu- 
lation and increasing commerce. England has not 
diminished, by a scintilla, either her territorial posses- 
sions, her wealth, or her population during the two 
last decades. Yet German)^, on the other hand, has 
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increased hers enormously. Similarly, Russia has been 
pursuing a policy of self-aggrandisement, and enlarg- 
ing her possessions in Central Asia. She has ap- 
proached dangerously near our Indian Empire. And 
our main an^ety has been to pin her down, if we 
possibly can, to lines of demarcation within which she 
wUl confine her restless spirit of annexation. France 
has been indulging in spasmodic freaks of extension 
in the Pacific. But this is accepted more as a desire 
to put herself m hidence as a first-class Power than as an 
earnest intention to colonize. All this, however, does 
not prove that England is as yet declining, although 
it plainly indicates that other Powers are rapidly 
coming up with her with an intention, if possible, to 
overshadow her. English statesmen have not been 
slow to observe this. They see a method by which 
England's prestige can still be maintained — notwith- 
standing the tremendous increase of Russian and Ger- 
man influence — if only that method can assume a 
practical form. But thej^ also see that England can- 
not possibly hold her own against the ever-increasing 
preponderance of Germany and Russia if she adopts 
the very antithesis of the policy which has transmuted 
these two Powers into two stately Empires. As 
Empires go, the disintegration of the British Empire 
and the erection of each kingdom or colony into an 
independent State would, far from increasing Great 
Britain's power, diminish and weaken it at those very 
parts where it most requires strengthening. A com- 
plete independence would carry with it a supreme 
authority by the Legislatures of each State over all its 
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aflFairs — domestic and foreign. The autonomous States 
already possess that power over their domestic affairs. 
In the event of complete separation, they would exer- 
cise it over foreign affairs. A superficial study of 
such an arrangement reveals at once the perils to 
which the smaller British States would be incessantly 
exposed. The appetites of Royal Hawks would be 
increased by the sight of such tempting territorial 
dishes as our Colonies would offer. And once inde- 
pendent of the Mother-country, each State would have 
to protect itself against the assaults of vastly superior 
forces. 

Another, not less potent argument, is the import- 
ance of the commerce of her Colonies to Great Britain. 

Although the Colonies ha^e imposed differential 
duties against the manufactures of the Mother-country, 
such tariffs were never conceived in a hostile spirit. 
Two objects called them into existence. A revenue 
for the country was the first; a desire to foster local 
industries, the second. The rapid growth of the Colo- 
nies in commerce and manufactures has advanced the 
second consideration to the rank of the first. Victoria, 
for example, could abandon Protection as a revenue 
with far less embarrassment to her fiscal than to her 
industrial economy. The former could be recouped 
from other sources of income, of which she now has 
both many and potential. The latter would expose a 
large and complex system of industries to all the perils 
of a precipitate decline in values, with which they 
could not possibly at once compete. Colonial manu- 
factures are reared in hot-houses where taxation fur- 
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nishes the heat, elsewhere obtained from the sun. To 
deprive them suddenly of what is their Promethean 
source, until they are strong enough to thrive under 
more hardy conditions, would be to consign them to 
an early grave. Notwithstanding, however, these vital 
considerations, the tariff of the Colonies is never ad- 
justed to differentiate against the Mother-country in 
favour of foreign nations. Even in cases where some 
advantages are clearly in view, England — as she 
should — invariably gets the benefit. But it is not at 
all clear that this privilege would be uniformly ex- 
tended to England, in the event of separation. Indeed 
it is pretty plain it would not be. Circumstances over 
which the Colonies had no control would gradually 
undermine that sentiment of kin which, after all, has 
great attractions for matters commercial. The Colonial 
trade would be thrown open to the fierce competition 
of European rivals. That binding force of unity, that 
sentiment which makes colonists feel that they are so 
many branch houses of the parent firm, that interest 
they now take in promoting the ventures of the old 
concern would be broken, and new forces would keep 
the segments wide apart. Nothing could prevent the 
German, the Frenchman, the Belgian, or the Russian 
from poaching on English preserves. The foreigner 
would come in and open branch concerns. If he 
could undersell the English article, he would to that 
extent force his own in and the other out. He would 
compel colonists against their inclinations to help him 
create a trade for his merchandise. And in time 
they would become as cosmopolitan and as mercenary 
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as the Americans. Are these considerations not worth 
a struggle on the part of Englishmen? Is the trade, 
which appears to be almost limitless in its possibilities, 
to be allowed to slip from England's grasp, when the 
cardinal factor of her greatness and power originated 
in her commerce ; when the most glorious and heroic 
deeds of her sons have been animated by a desire to 
achieve that commerce ? 

Great Britain, with her principal Colonial posses- 
sions, aggregates a population of 47,000,000. With 
the exception of Russia, she possesses more territory 
than any other Power in the world. That territory 
is very much disconnected — ^a circumstance, hitherto, 
of enormous advantage to England's commerce in 
stimulating to its present colossal proportions, her 
shipping industry. The problem of the hour is, Can 
it be indissolubly bound together by constitutional 
ties ? Can the machinery be devised which will en- 
able England and her Colonies to act with an uniformity 
of spirit and purpose as if they were physically un- 
divided ? Would its erection put too much tension on 
the existing bonds which, although practically, do not 
absolutely unite them, nor nourish equally their 
political systems ? 

To these questions, the answers have been various 
and conflicting. Many eminent statesmen have 
claimed that she can so federate her possessions, 
while not a few have declared she cannot. The most 
important objections yet raised are treated in another 
portion of this work. It will be sufficient in this 
place to indicate the inclinations manifested by the 
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different Colonies. England, having granted autono- 
my to her possessions beyond the seas, cannot revoke 
that decree while their respective Governments are 
administered constitutionally. She would not, if she 
could, annul their powers of making their own laws 
and managing their own affairs, while those laws and 
affairs are made and administered to the satisfaction 
of the Colonists themselves, and without expense or 
embarrassment to the British people. Since, as is 
claimed by some publicists, the Colonies must abdi- 
cate some of the powers they enjoy to a central 
authority, in order to enter a federal union, the first 
fact to be demonstrated is, that they are willing and 
ready — ^if it be found necessary — to make such a con- 
cession. 

No better evidence on this point can be had than 
the public utterances of duly authorised public men 
in conference assembled. 

It is admitted that Canada and Australia will play 
a larger part in bringing about the initial stages oi 
Imperial Federation than all the other British 
Colonies. Their relative importance to England is 
greater. Their wealth, and the area of territory they 
possess within the temperate Zones, give them a 
paramount value as the future home for Great 
Britain's surplus population. As consumers of British 
manufactures, they are daily becoming more valuable. 
Australia, from her enormous area — 3,000,000 square 
miles — ^bids fair, in no long time, to attain to the im- 
portance of Canada. Whether she will ever become 
the densely populated country that some enthusiasts 
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predict, I shall not venture, in this place, to say. 
Sufficient that the minds of some of England's greatest 
men are directed towards her, watching her progress 
with the deepest interest. That they regard her as an 
important factor in the present movement we know. 
Moreover, they look for the initial impulse to spring 
from Australian shores since the Imperial-federal 
idea has taken deep root there, and produced pro- 
portionate results. 

On 28th November 1883, the Premiers of the whole 
Australasian group, attended by their Attorneys - 
General, met at Sydney. They were there in response 
to a general summons issued by the leaders of the 
** federal " movement to meet in Inter-Colonial Con- 
vention, and discuss the merits of a union of the 
Australasian Colonies. I must turn aside for a moment 
to point out a distinction which many of my readers 
may not understand. Any movement which interests 
only the Colonies of the Australian Continent — New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
or West Australia — ^is termed ''Australian.'* That 
which also embraces New Zealand, Tasmania and 
Fiji — " Australasian." The late Sir Alexander Stuart 
was appointed President. The Convention sat for 
eight days, during which time it accomplished some 
very important results. Those who looked for great 
achievements in the shape of pompous resolutions 
were disappointed. Those who read liberally be- 
tween the lines of the recorded transactions were de- 
lighted. To bring the Political Chiefs of the wholo 
eight Colonies together, merely to converse in a 
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friendly way, was achieving a political feat by no 
means insignificant. To bring them together to dis- 
cuss attentively a movement which involved ai> ex- 
tension or diminution of their powers, was even im- 
portant. 

A large number of resolutions were brought before 
the Convention. Some of them were rejected; a 
number of them were adopted. Of those adopted I 
am now principally, concerned with two. The balance 
will be treated in their order as they take rank in the 
main question. 

The Honourable George R. Dibbs (New South 
Wales) moved : 

"That the Governments represented at the Con- 
vention pledge themselves to invite the Legislatures 
of their respective Colonies to pass Addresses to Her 
Majesty, praying that she may be pleased to cause a 
measure to be submitted to the Imperial Parliament 
for the purpose of constituting a Federal Council 
upon the basis of the Draft Bill adopted by this Con- 
vention." 

The Honourable S. W. Griffith (Queensland) moved: 

"That the Governments represented at the Con- 
vention undertake to submit and recommend to their 
respective Parliaments such measures for permanent 
appropriation as may be necessary for defrajdng, in 
proportion to their population, such share of the cost 
incurred in giving effect to the foregoing resolutions 
as Her Majesty's Government, having regard to the re- 
lative injportance of Imperial and Australasian in- 
terests, may deem fair and reasonable." 
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Two important conclusions are demonstrated in the 
foregoing clauses. 

1.- -That the Colonies, mindful of the advantages in 
imion, declare themselves willing and anxious to form 
a Commonwealth. 

2. — That believing the formation of this Common- 
wealth will involve new responsibilities, they look for 
extra protection from the Mother-coimtry, and are 
prepared to contribute in a "fair and reasonable 
manner" towards defraying the cost of that protection. 

I am anxious that these two clauses should be re- 
membered. They necessarily destroy Professor Free- 
man's contention, that " All the elements of a Feder- 
ation are wanting. There is no voluntary union of 
Independent States, keeping. some powers to them- 
selves and granting others powers to a central authority 
of their own creation.'* * 

The only powers the Colonies have been so far called 
upon to vacate, are those which interfere with England*s 
foreign policy when that foreign policy directly aflfects 
Colonial interests in their own waters. It will surelj'' be 
conceded by the stoutest Jingo that the settlement of 
the islands in the Pacific, south of the equator, essenti- 
ally concerns the welfare of the Australian Empire. 
Particularly so, when by allowing an unrestrained in- 
flux of criminals to invade them, the peace, morality, 
and safety of Australian Society are threatened. It 
was the fear of France pouring forth its scum upon 
the Queen of the South that nerved Australians to 
take measures for their own protection. Yet, even in 

^ Imperial Federation. MacmillarCs Magazine^ April, 1885, 
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their own waters they recognised it would be wiser and 
more patriotic not to claim this power, but delegate 
it in a legal manner to the Mother-country. The 
following two clauses which were finally adopted on 
the seventh day of the Convention, will make their, 
abdication of this power clear. 

1. — " That further acquisition of dominion in the 
Pacific, south of the equator, by any Foreign Power, 
would be highly detrimental to the safety and well- 
being of the British possessions in Australasia, and 
injurious to the interests of the Empire." 

2. — " That this Convention refrains fi:om suggesting 
the action by which effect can best be given to the 
foregoing resolution, in the confident belief that the 
Imperial Government will promptly adopt the wisest 
and most effectual measures for securing the safety 
and contentment of this portion of her Majesty's 
Dominions.'* 

Did the English Government adopt the wisest and 
most effectual measures for securing the safety and 
contentment of Australian subjects? Certainly not. 
The gentlemen then installed in Downing Street 
allowed the Austrahans to long for their security and 
whistle for their contentment. Did this indifference 
to the welfare of Australian subjects cool the ardour 
of the latter, restrain their loyalty, or make them re- 
cant their promises of support to the Mother-country in 
times of peril? Let their actions speak for themselves. 

The willingness and desire of Australians to sup- 
port the Mother-country in times of adversity, if it be 
not expressed totidem verbis^ is the spirit which 
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breathes all through the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. The fact of such a spirit being ever present in 
the people, is infinitely more binding than the hard 
and fast clauses of a protocol. It bore fruit long be- 
fore it was expected to either by Englishmen or some 
Colonials themselves. 

On the 12th February, 1885, the Honourable W. B. 
Dalley (Acting Colonial Secretary) telegraphed from 
Sydney the following offer to the New South Welsh 
Agent General in London : 

" The Government offer to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment two batteries of its Permanent Field Artillery, 
with ten 16-lb guns, properly horsed; also an effective 
and disciplined Battalion of Infantry, 500 strong. 
The Artillery will be under the command of Colonel 
Roberts, R.A. ; the whole force under the command 
of Colonel Richardson, the Commandant; and under- 
taking to land the force at Suakin within thirty days 
from embarkation. Reply at once.'* 

This was the offer made to our Government. 
Then followed, of course, an oflSicial explanation to the 
Agent General who, doubtless, was somewhat thrilled 
by the magnificence, not less than by the munificence, 
of the contribution. The explanation rather in- 
creases than diminishes, the loyalty which stands out 
so conspicuously in every word of the original offer. 

"The Government, in making this offer to the 
Imperial Government, desires to testify to the readi- 
ness of the Australian Colonies to give instant and 
practical help to the Empire in its emergency, 
conceiving that such a cause cannot be without a 
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.beneficial effect upon those who may, in dealing 
adversely with the Imperial interests, fail to recognise 
the esteem, the sjonpathy, and the adherence of the 
Colonies." 

Thus in a brilUant moment for himself and his 
country did Mr. Dalley transmute the words of dis- 
loyalty into the motto of fidelity. At a time when 
the relations between the Colonial Ofiice and the 
colonies did not contain that entente cordials which 
distinguishes them now, a certain colonial statesman, 
smarting under the indignities which were inflicted 
upon his colony, made haste to advise the breaking 
of the bonds which tied her children to Great Britain. 

"England's difficulty,*' said Dr. Lang, '4s our 
opportunity.'* With true Demosthenic fervour, Mr. 
Dalley said, "We will seize the very watchword of 
disloyalty as the motto of our devotion, that 
England's difficulty is our opportunity." 

When at Dubbo, a few weeks after this event, Mr. 
Dally gave expression to a sentiment which may be 
said in truth to prevail amongst leading colonists. 

''When men and women give their gold without 
stint — ^their precious sympathies and prayers — their 
service and their lives, and give with gladness and 
thankfulness at the privilege of giving — when they 
renounce the gratifications of life with the alacrity of 
men who are abandoning its vexations, and march to 
do battle in a distant land with eagerness and with 
an exulting happiness, their loyalty has a meaning 
which all the world can understand and admire. 
This is what we have shown to the world by our 
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action. As I have said elsewhere, the statesmen 
who contemplate the disturbance of the world's peace 
will from this time not limit their calculations, so far 
as England is concerned, to her ironclads and her 
armies. They will consider the rapidly increasing 
millions of her colonial subjects, their boundless 
resources of all forms of material wealth, their capa- 
city of swift and effective organisation for purposes 
of offence, as well as of defence, and above all, their 
triumphant resolve to stand by the great Empire in 
her troubles and to spend and be spent in her ser- 
vice. No ill-considered and uncalculating wars will 
be engaged in by even the most reckless of military 
despots; and our joyful sacrifices will aid the cause 
of peace.'' 

1 would invite Professor Freeman to take note of 
the substance and sentiment of Mr. Dalley's remarks. 
If they may be said to represent Australian feeling, 
then the data upon which Professor Freeman con- 
structs his elaborate argument are supposititious. 

To Canada must be accredited a very large portion 
of the success which has thus far attended the move- 
ment of Federation. None of the British Colonies 
has given evidence of possessing a greater desire for 
unity with the Mother-country than the Dominion 
north of the United States. As early as 1878 there 
were manifestations on the part of some leading 
Canadians in favour of a closer union with Great 
Britain. Perhaps, no three statesmen have done 
more to give them shape and substance than Sir John 
Macdonald, Sir Alexander Gait, and Sir Charles 
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Tupper. At the first Conference of the " Federation 
League" held at the Westminster Palace Hotel in 
July, 1884, the Canadian representatives led off by 
promising the most cordial co-operation on the part 
of the people they represented. It is now common 
liistory that these pledges have been consistently and 
steadily followed up. The cautious language in 
which Sir Charles Tupper (High Commissioner for 
Canada) endorsed the movement, has given it addi- 
tional strength. He said: "It was not possible to 
present a question in which the British islands or the 
great Colonial dependencies of those islands were 
more deeply interested than the consideration of the 
means by which the tie that now bound them to- 
gether might be drawn closer and perpetuated 
indefinitely. He would venture to suggest a slight 
alteration in the wording of the resolution, however, 
which was before the meeting. Describing then the 
great and beneficial change and rapid development 
which had followed the union of our Colonies in 
North America, he spoke of the devoted loyalty of 
all classes, and maintained that it was too soon to 
say that a scheme of federation was absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent disintegration.*'^ 

Since that meeting of the " League," Federation 
has made vast and rapid strides. The resolution 
which conveyed the sense of the league that there 
was " no alternative between federation and disinteg- 
ration," was ultimately modified so as to exclude the 
restricting influence of the alternative. This step was 
^ The Times, July, 30th, 1884. 
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a wise one. Not because experience has made it 
clear that the language of the original resolution was 
too strong, but in order to prevent the construction of a 
peg upon which separatists would hang their protests. 

Time is rapidly verifying Lord Rosebery s idea that, 
there is no halting ground between Federation and 
Disintegration. The error of his philosophy was 
simply its prematurity. It would have been danger- 
ous perhaps — as Sir Charles Tupper suggested — ^to the 
success of the main issue to have insisted upon this 
formula. And the Committee on Resolutions wisely 
gave way. To-day, however, it might be insisted 
upon without the slightest danger to the main issue. 
The Colonies are awake to the dangers which might 
overtake them ; and are looking about for means to 
compass their security. 

But as early as the second meeting of the " Federal 
League,*' it became clear that time was making sensibly 
in its favour. Almost all the Colonies were repre- 
sented officially. The High Commissioners and Agents 
General had in the meantime communicated with their 
respective Governments. It was clear they could 
speak with less reserve. They abandoned much of 
the tentative tactics which characterised the first meet- 
ing, and exhibited a frankness which showed they 
stood upon firm groimd. Th(*,ir hearty co-operation 
gave an impulse to the proceedings which was not 
looked for at so early a date. Sir John A. Macdonald 
affixed what may be termed the Colonial imprimatur 
to the transactions of the "League," as far as they 
had gone. He said : — 
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" When the intelligence arrived in Canada that a 
meeting had taken place, composed of so many men 
of influence and standing, in support of this object, it 
gave the greatest gratification to all the people of the 
Dominion. He testified to the loyalty of Canada, and 
declared his conviction that her best interests were 
forwarded by her connection with the greatest Empire 
that the world had ever seen. He believed that the 
whole policy of Great Britain was opposed to aggres- 
sive war, and in any other war the people of Canada 
would, he assured them, be ready to take their share 
of the responsibility and the cost."^ 

Here, then, Sir John Macdonald exhibited, in all 
its vitality, the seminal principle of Federation. His 
peroration revealed the fulcrum which raised and 
supported the edifice. If Canada wonld rally to the 
support of England, in case she was in the throes of 
a protracted war, then the question of Federation was 
theoretically achieved. It only remained to devise 
such machinery as would distribute the liability, and 
indicate the considerations to be given in return for 
it. Thus far the moral compact was concluded. The 
earliest opportunity was seized by the Colonies to give 
it a triumphant vindication. They did not wait to be 
invited ; but at a time when they considered England 
to be sorely pressed on all sides, they offered her 
assistance in troops. New South Wales led the way, 
and was quickly followed by all the rest. This earnest 
of affection and goodwill, while it was keenly appreci- 
ated, made England's situation somewhat embarrassing. 
1 The Times, Nov. 19, 1884. 
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The spontaneity of the action drew down upon it n 
til under of applause which echoed from one end of 
the pole to the other. At that moment the love of 
Englishmen for their Queen -was enunciated in strains, 
the volume of which shook the globe and made the 
whole world vibrate. That latent power, those enor- 
mous resources, that boundless reserve on which Lord 
Beaconsfield loved to dwell, now peeped forth to give 
the world an idea of their real proportions. We had 
passed the rubicon. Englq.nd now realised that her 
Colonies could act as well as promise. But English 
statesmen witnessed these exhibitions of loyalty with 
pride, not unmixed with anxiety. Such splendid 
resources wanted the most prudent economy in their 
u«e. To dissipate them in unworthy projects might 
dry up the springs of patriotism that fed them, and 
remove the main object further than ever from con- 
summation. To conserve these splendid forces re- 
quired the most delicate State machinery, which, 
while it would make them available when absolutely 
necessary, would indicate clearly to the Colonies the 
exact nature of their liability. To this end Sir Charles 
Tupper contributed some valuable remarks. He did 
not know then (November, 1884) that his colony was 
so soon to justify the brilliant promises made by her 
statesmen on her behalf. For Canada may be said to 
have out-heroded Herod in the race for loyalty. The 
offer of troops for the Soudan Campaign could have 
had no other motive than a desire to show the Mother- 
country that her perils, as well as her blessings, were 
the common heritage of her Colonial children. 
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Australia had a direct interest in the success of the 
English arms, since the Suez Canal is the high road 
to her commerce. But Canada's interest was certainly, 
so far as commerce was concerned, the most remote. 
And the peroration of Sir Charles Tupper's remarks 
has been fulfilled : — 

" I can only say that I would be doing wrong if on 
an occasion like this — ^referring as I do with great 
satisfaction to the views of the right honourable 
gentleman ennunciated with regard to the Federation 
of the Empire — I did not take this opportunity of 
saying that I am entirely with him in the desire that 
the Mother-country and the Colonies may be bound 
more indissolubly together than at present. I believe 
this matter is worthy the attention of our statesmen 
to devise means to draw the bonds still closer, and to 
render indissoluble for all the tie which now unites 
us. You misunderstand me if you suppose that my 
experience of this country has forced this conviction 
upon me. I would be an ingrate indeed if I did not 
take this opportunity of saying that since I had the 
honour of holding the position of representative of 
Canada in London, I have met with most cordial 
sympathy and co-operation from all members of Her 
Majesty's Government — from Lord Derby, from the 
Hon. Mr. Ashley, and from Sir Robert Herbert ; and 
the assistant secretaries in the department have shown 
great anxiety on every occasion to give me aid, 
assistance, and co-operation, and to give a most patient 
attention to every Canadian interest presented for 
their consideration, I will say more ; for they have 
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been good enough to place me in communication, in 
connection with the foreign trade of Canada, with 
the Foreign Office, and I have met from Lord Gran- 
ville, and from Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, from Mr. 
Kennedy, and from other gentlemen connected with 
the Foreign Office, the same hearty and generous re- 
sponses to every proposal I have felt it my duty to 
submit. I may go further and say that, so far as 
our foreign commerce is concerned. Lord Derby and 
Lord Granville at once, in the most generous spirit, 
responded to the desire of Canada that her represent- 
ative should be charged, as plenipotentiary, with the 
duty and responsibility of negotiating treaties in re- 
gard to foreign powers, and they did me the higher 
honour of at once placing me on equal terms with 
the distinguished gentleman who sits here — Sir Robert 
Morier — ^in the negotiation of a treaty with Spain. 
You will at once see that nothing has been wanting 
on the part of Her Majesty's Government to give me 
aid and co-operation. It is said, ^ But why not seek 
independence for yourselves ? ' Gentlemen, I say at 
once that I regard the proposal for independence as 
the most fatal delusion — so far as Canada is con- 
cerned — til at could be presented for our considera- 
tion. At this moment, living under the aegis of this 
great Empire, we possess an amount of power and 
influence which Canada could not possibly obtain 
otherwise. I am not speaking mere sentiment ; but 
I know after spending twenty-nine years of my life 
consecutively in the Parliament of my own country — 
and I am proud to be able to say it — that no man 
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would Stand the slightest chance of securing election 
in any one of the Canadian, constituencies — ^from 
Prince Edward Island to British Columbia — ^were he 
to advocate the disintegration of the Empire.'*^ 

The want of some defined machinery was on an- 
other occasion also emphasized by another public man 
representing a community in quite an opposite direc- 
tion. Mr. J. X. Merriman, who had occupied some 
responsible positions in the Cape Colony Ministry, and 
a politician of large experience, indicated the feelings 
prevalent in his Colony. He said : — 

^' If the Colonies were asked to contribute their 
quota to the interest of any loan raised for the naval 
defence of the Empire, that would be a real practical 
step towards Federation, and one which might be 
considered at the present time with very great advan- 
tage ; but if they were to go into the idea of having 
a Confederation of the Empire with a central Parlia- 
ment, and representatives from the Colonies in that 
Parliament, he was afraid they would find a great 
many rocks ahead. ... He thought the Colonies 
were entitled to claim rather mori share in settling 
Imperial affairs concerning themselves than they had 
at present. At present, they were entirety at the 
mercy of the Colonial Department, and that depart- 
ment was not the speediest to get into motion in the 
world. There should be something of a Colonial 
Council established, so that some definite recognised 
opinion could be brought to bear on the Colonial 
Office, with the view of getting that office to move in 

^ Speech at Annual Dinner of Associated Chambers of Commerce. 
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time, and so save immense loss, trouble, and con- 
fusion. "1 

SuflScient has been said to show that Imperial 
Federation is no longer a vague chimera of doctrin- 
aires, but a living principle ; one, too, that is gradu- 
ally insinuating itself into the back-bone and spinal 
marrow of the British Nation. The Colonies have 
spoken. With striking unanimity they have declared 
that Professor Freeman's contention, " all the elements 
of a Federation are wanting," is a fallacy. Nor can 
much more be said for his claim, " there is no volun- 
tary union of independent states." The union is 
certainly not yet as complete as it will be ; neverthe- 
less, it is a very palpable living organization. Soph- 
istry can not efface the compact entered into by the 
Australian States at Hobart, Tasmania, in January 
1886. Nor can casuistry evoke the belief that Sir 
John Macdonald, and Sir Charles Tupper spoke only 
for themselves, and not for the Canadian Nation. 
England's dominions beyond the seas have pledged 
themselves to support her. They will not retract 
their word. 

The burden of this chapter has been devoted to 
the task of proving that the Colonies are desirous to 
re-attach themselves to the Mother-coimtry. But it 
has not been shown that the Mother-country is equally 
anxious to receive them back. A few words on that 
subject may therefore be useful in presenting both 
sides of the argimient. 

Lord Rosebery may be considered as typical of 

* Conference on Imperial Federation. The Tirnes, Nov. 19th, 1884. 
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advanced th ought in the ranks of the Liberal Party. Mr. 
W. H. Smith may be said to represent the views of most 
Conservatives. At the Conference on Imperial Feder- 
ation Lord Rosebery said : " He regarded this meeting 
as one of prime and special importance in the history of 
Great Britain. He regarded it as important for the 
reason that it showed that public opinion was awakening 
in a very marked manner to what must be one of the 
dominant questions of the future, and in the second 
place, he welcomed it because the presence of Ministers, 
ex-Ministers, and of Ministers that were to be, showed 
that this question had been taken out of the hands of 
some who had dealt with it rather as a crotchet and 
an idea, and that it had become a practical and living 
question in this country." ^ 

Touching the question of a voice in matters of 
foreign policy, the noble lord claimed that: "They 
were all concerned as to who should have the para- 
mount voice in Egypt. He was not going into 
controverted matters, but did anj^ one believe that 
if Australia had the same position in our Empire that 
Scotland or Ireland had, that she would not claim to 
he heard with regard to events passing on the banks 
of the Canal which was the nearest route between 
Great Britain and the Southern Empire ? " And so 
far as the Colonies desired in the slightest degree to 
interfere with local self-government in Great Britain, 
" he believed that none of the Colonists wished to 
interfere with our local self-government, and any 
attempt of the sort would be received with an outcry, 
^ The Times, July 30th, 1884. 
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and a just outcry, by the people of this country. 
But he believed that any proper scheme of feder- 
ation would lead, not to a diminution, but to an 
increase of local self-government." 

At the same meeting Mr. W. H. Smith said : " We 
regarded our Colonial friends, our cousins and neigh- 
bours, as Englishmen in the full and true intent of 
the word, and believed that they were entitled to and 
should obtain as complete a voice in the management 
and control of the affairs of the Empire as Englishmen 
claimed in their own little island." i 

The Marquis of Normandy, who could speak with 
great authority, his experience extending over many 
years in different Colonies, said : " That he had come 
to that conference merely for the purpose of hearing 
the discussion, and without the slightest intention of 
taking any part in the proceedings. It was possible, 
however, that, considering the position he had so long 
held in the Australian Colonies, and also in Nova 
Scotia, that his absolute silence might be misinterpreted. 
He would, therefore, say that he yielded to no man 
in his desire for the unity of the Empire, and that he 
was anxious to see the bonds which connected the 
mother-country with her Colonies strengthened as 
much as possible. He rejoiced, then, to see the move- 
ment which had taken place, for during the long years 
he had passed in the Colonies, he had year by year 
learned to respect and love and admire those Colonies 
more and more. He knew how slowly great move- 
ments of this kind advanced in England, but he 
^ The Times, July 30th, 1884. 
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thought that the time had come when some steps 
should be taken towards strenirthening the union 
between the Mother-countr}'- and her Colonies, and he 
had risen in order to say publicly that this object had 
his entire and hearty sympathy." ^ 

At the adjourned meeting of the Conference held 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, in November 18th, 
1884 — ^the manifestations in favour of union were 
stronger, and more numerous. Lord Rosebery de- 
nounced, in a lively metaphor, that policy which had 
come to be called in the Colonies, the " frigid economy 
of the Manchester School." He said : — " Since the 
time when what I may call the nullification school of 
politicians held sway in this country, and when it 
was almost deemed high treason against common 
sense to hint that the Colonies were anything else 
than a millstone around the neck of the Mother- 
country, great changes have passed over the face of 
the world. We have seen Italy form itself into a 
nation; we have seen Germanv form itself into a 
nation; we have seen everywhere a movement for 
nationality develop and expand even among races 
which we cannot consider equal to ours: and the 
reflection is inevitably forced upon us, why should 
that nation, which, in our opinion, is the greatest of 
the nations, hold aloof from a movement so obviously 
in its own interest, and which, in a short time, will 
be one of absolute and imperious necessity ? " ^ 

Lord Shaftesbury, who could not be present, 

A The Times, July 30th, 1884. 
2 The Times, November 19, 1884. 
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wrote : " Looking to the state of Great Britain ex- 
ternally and internally, I see no hope for the future 
maintenance of this dignity and strength but in one 
vast Federation." ^ 

Another authority, whose opinion must claim at- 
tention from his official experience, was a late Gover- 
nor General of Canada. Lord Monck wrote: *'I 
shall be very happy to join the League for Imperial 
Federation. I have long been of opinion that there 
are but two courses open to us in connexion with the 
relation of the Colonies to the Mother-coimtry : first, 
to strengthen and develop the connexion with the 
view of making it permanent ; secondly, to gradually 
relax the connexion with a view to ultimate independ- 
ence. If we cannot accomplish the first, I think, in 
justice to the Colonies, we are bound to adopt the 
policy of looking to the latter alternative. Your 
League seems to be the first earnest attempt to con- 
nect the scattered elements of our Empire, and, if 
practicable, to insure the permanence of the con- 
nexion between them." ^ 

Sir Lyon Playfair also communicated his views 
upon the merits of the undertakmg: "I feel very 
certain that it is a wise thing to discuss the subject of 
federating Great Britain with the Greater Britain. 
The difficulties are nc) doubt great, but the realization, 
though it may be postponed, will add so enormously 
to the safety and prosperity of the whole Empire, that 
it is worth while engaging in the work, however post- 
poned may be the consummation of our expectations."* 
Th3 Times, November 19th, 1884. - Ibid. » Ibid. 
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Another gentleman, Lord Braboume, who had ex- 
perienced some service in the Colonial Office, and 
who had discouraged the views fashionable at one 
time, to detach the Colonies from the Empire, said : 
'' When he went first to the Colonial Office, where he 
had the honour of serving for more than three years 
as Under-Secretary, he well remembered that there 
were men in England at that time who spoke lightly 
of the Colonial connexions, who spoke of Canada, for 
example, as a country with which England might 
part with great advantage. He set himself, from the 
very first day he entered that office till the day he 
quitted it, to counteract such views. There would be 
no day so evil for England as that when any political 
party should cease to cherish the Colonial Empire as 
an integral part of England. If Colonists and English- 
men would meet more frequently, and learn more to 
understand each other's interest, the more would they 
find that these interests were identical; and they 
would form and create such feeling in this country 
and the Colonies that the man who would hereafter 
speak of the possibility of any severance would be 
laughed at as a visionary, whose opinion could not be 
tolerated." i 

I have not deemed it necessary to quote from the 
speeches of the late Mr. W. E. Foster, his views being 
so thoroughly well known. Mr. Foster may justly 
be considered the father of the federal movement in 
England. All his renjarks on Federation are ani- 
mated by a fervour and glow which indicate how 
1 The Tirriea, November 19th, 1884. 
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much his heart, as well as his raind, was bent on 
achieving success. 

There remains to add to this chapter the last official 
utterances of the Colonies confirming their acquiescence 
in Imperial Federation. At the first session of the 
Federal Council in Tasmania in January, 1886, the 
President closed his opening address with the fol- 
lowing remarks : — '* Last but not least, by uniting 
us in one solid body, we become a buttress of the Em- 
pire whose history we are delighted to recall, whose 
glories we are all proud to share, and whose Sover- 
eign rules in the hearts of all British people through- 
out the whole world." ^ 

On the second day, Mr. Graham Berry — one of 
the Plenipotentiaries for Victoria — still further em- 
phasized the President's opening remarks : 

"They had been treated with great generosity by 
Great Britain," said the speaker, and " they should 
be mindful of their obligations and responsibilities 
to the Empire, and, imperfect though federation 
might be to-day, what had been done had to some 
extent been based on the hope that some day they 
should be able to assist the Mother-country if the 
necessity arose, and at any rate very soon relieve her 
of the burden of providing for the defence of the 
•Colonies." 2 

^ Federal Australian^ January 30th, 1886. 
-^ Ibid. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

The Prince of Wales' Proposal — Inadmissible Compromises — Pro- 
fessor Freeman — Status of Imperial Institute — Election of 
Delegates — ^A Much-Needed Want Supplied — The Imperial 
Council — Sir Henry Thring — Taxing the Colonies — Colonial 
Sailors — ^Mr. John Douglas — Ocean Defence — ^Abolition of 
House of Lords — House of Lords and Colonial Peers — Colonists 
as Governors — Colonies to abandon their Legislatures — Dis- 
memberment of the Empire — Colonial Autonomy — Colonial 
Loyalty — Colonial Delegates to sit in Cabinet — Agents General 
in House of Commons — Agents General as Privy Councillors — 
Lord Grey's Proposal — Canada Responds — ^Australia Responds 
— Cape Colony Responds — Scope for Colonial Statesmen. 

PART I. ITS POLITICAL ASPECT. 

The suggestion of the Prince of Wales may be said to 
respond at once to the conditions necessary to Imperial 
Federation. In the Imperial Institute which he pro- 
poses to found may be seen the germs of an Inter- 
Anglo-Colonial Council. To some such Congressional 
gathering will undoubtedly be committed, hereafter, 
business which falls to be considered by a body the 
representative of the entire Empire. His Royal High- 
ness's plan has two distinctive advantages over all 
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others which have preceded it. It accomplishes all 
that its most ambitious predecessors sought to achieve, 
and it does so without interference with any existing 
Estate of the Eeahn. Any project which accomplishes 
all that the most radical change in our Constitution 
could achieve, and practically leaves that Constitution 
untouched, is surely a most valuable addition to our 
organic law. Paradoxical as this may seem, it is 
practically what the plan of the Prince of Wales, 
properly developed, will compass. The Imperial In- 
stitute, or Imperial Council of the British Empire, as 
it must ultimately develop into, presents to those minds 
who can gauge its latent power all the machinery 
necessary to a solution of the Federal problem. From 
whichever side it is viewed, it must help forward the 
main movement of Federation — the consolidation of 
the Empire. Some of the most experienced writers, 
a few of the most renowned professors, and many of 
our most distinguished statesmen who have contributed 
to the discussion of this complex problem, have 
stranded on the rocks of what may be termed the 
" inadmissible compromises." These I propose answer- 
ing categorically, and have arranged them, as it ap- 
pears to me, in their order of importance. 

1. House of Commons to abdicate its Imperial character 

and sink to the level of a Municipal Board. 

2. House of Lords to be mended or ended — Expanded 

into an Imperial Senate so as to admit Colonial 
Life Peers. 

a. Colonies to relinquish their several Legislatures 
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and re-attach themselves to an augmented House 
of Commons. 

4. United Kingdom to be dismembered, and each 

portion to have its separate Legislature. 

5. Her Majesty's Government to be expanded so as 

to admit one Delegate from each colony. 

6. Agents-General to have seats {ex officio) in the 

House of Commons. Or the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Trade and Plantations to be 
revived, so as to admit Colonial Councillors. 

The principal merit of the Imperial Institute may 
be stated at once. It enables Federation to take place 
without absorption. In other words, it enables the 
British communities to become compacted without 
abdicating any of the powers they now enjoy. ^' The 
colony, in short, must rise or sink to the level of a 
county,"^ contends Professor Freeman. " Not at all " 
(metaphorically), responds the Prince of Wales. 
'^They need neither sink nor rise, but simply assume 
a new responsibility in a new Chamber." ''A perfectly 
new scheme," continues Professor Freeman, " should 
stand forth as a perfectly new scheme, as something 
which may commend itself by its abstract merits, but 
which has nothing in the way of experience to recom- 
mend it." In this sentence, Professor Freeman un- 
consciously supports His Royal Highness's scheme, 
not anticipating that it was in the womb of so near a 
future. 

But to come to Professor Freeman's main objections 

^ MacmillarCs Magazine, April, 85-438. 
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to Federation. No better example of his excellent 
essay can be quoted than the following : — 

"The proposal that a ruling State — if any one 
chose to call it so, an ' Imperial ' State — should come 
down from its position of Empire, and enter into terms 
of equal confederation with its subject commimities, 
is a very remarkable proposal, and one which has 
perhaps never before been made in the history of the 
world . , . The soberest of us will be driven to 
turn Jingoes and sing ' Rule Britannia ' if we are asked 
that Great Britain shall sink to become one canton or 
three cantons of Greater Britain. Every man of us 
will feel his back set up if we are asked that the 
Houses of Lords and Commons shall become the 
Senate and House of Representatives, not of * Greater 
Britain,' which might haply be promotion, but of a 
mere canton of Greater Britain, a canton keeping for 
its Legislative powers somewhat larger, it may be, 
than those of a Town Council or a Court of Quarter 
Sessions, but powers as essentially local and secondary 
in their nature." ^ 

As previously stated, I look for the Imperial Insti- 
tute to develop into an Imperial Council of the British 
Empire. Indeed, so much may be gathered from a 
paragraph in the letter which proposes its creation. 

'' It would thus be deeply interesting," says the 
Prince of Wales in his letter to the Lord Mayor, '' to 
Her Majesty's subjects both within and beyond these 
islands, and would tend to stimulate emigration to 
those British territories where it is required, to expand 
1 Ibid pp. 436-41. 
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the trade between the diiferent British communities, 
and to draw closer the bonds which unite the Empire." 

If the phrase ''to draw closer the bonds which 
unite the Empire " has any meaning at all, it can only 
be to accentuate, and if possible accomplish, the move- 
ment which is proceeding under the name of " Imperial 
Federation." 

The Imperial Institute will be a Congress of 
Delegates or Plenipotentiaries from every portion of 
the British Empire, sitting in permanent Convention. 
The members of this body may be elected either on a 
basis of population, or wealth, of the Province, Colony, 
or State they represent. It would be far better that 
they should be elected on a basis of population, 
seeing that in no short time, manhood suffrage will 
unquestionably hold sway throughout the British Em- 
pire. In this connection I would suggest they should 
also be elected out of each House of Representatives 
— where the Province, Colony, or State has such 
machinery, and where it has not, by resorting to a 
plebiscite of the people — which procedure would equip 
Delegates with two important attributes — thej would 
represent the majority, and be in complete touch with 
public opinion. The power to dissolve the Imperial 
Council should reside in the Crown. Its tenure might 
be for triennial or biennial periods. Each session 
ought not to exceed three years in order to afford 
Delegates the largest opportunity to meet their re- 
spective Legislatures and take note of public opinion. 

A Delegate once elected, should be installed for a 
term, not to be disturbed by any of the ephemeral 
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convulsions which, often rapidly and injuriously, 
break up Colonial Cabinets. The honour of being 
elected to this Council should be made paramount, in 
order that the very best men might be induced to 
stand, and the State be served by the most intel- 
lectual minds at her command. That such a class of 
men should be available, is of the last importance, 
seeing that there would come within the province of 
this Coimcil the discussion of the largest questions of 
diplomacy — the Foriegn Policy of the Nation. 

The most pressing want of the outlying British 
communities at this moment seems to be a direct voice 
in the Foreign Policy of the Empire. In its initiation 
that voice should be restricted to expressing, not 
redressing, the urgent requirements of the outlying 
localities of the British Empire. In this way, while 
it would bring to the surface of discussion the short- 
comings, insults, or injuries, any British commimity 
might Tdc subjected to, it would not, on the other 
hand, embarrass the policy of the Executive. Its 
functions would be discursive as distinguished from 
administrative. Its information would be reliable, its 
tendencies sympathetic, since both would be fed from 
local sources. There exists at this moment no 
organisation ox arena in which the expression of the 
wants of our outlying communities can effectively find 
vent. The Imperial Institute supplies most oppor- 
tunely, adequately, and comprehensively, this import- 
ant desideratum. 

From what has been said, the importance and 
eflSciency of a Council on the lines indicated will 
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have appeared. Its possible achievements ia the 
direction of Federation are infinite. I trust its 
potentiality will grow upon my readers as it has 
grown upon me. The more it is studied, the more 
does it seem to possess the germs which are to com- 
pass our unity and solidarity. Its paramount recom- 
mendation is that it demands no abdication of their 
present powers by the Imperial or Colonial Legisla- 
tures. It accomplishes all that the most ambitious 
colonist requires without the House of Commons 
abdicating its Imperial character, and sinking to the 
level of a Town Council or Court of Quarter Sessions ; 
or the Colonial Legislatures relinquishing to an Im- 
perial authority any fraction of their present sover- 
eignty. 

The British dependencies have never enjoyed the 
privilege of a direct voice in England's foreign policy. 
'Iheir isolation from the theatre of diplomacy — the 
European stage — their hitherto total absence of 
direct interest in the questions there discussed, have 
removed them entirely to a calmer atmosphere. 
They have found their security — and, in fact, their 
indifference as to what was proceeding outside — ^under 
the imperial aegis of the Mother-land. Their thoughts 
were directed to the development of their lands and 
their varied industries. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that they will not pine for the local control of a 
function they have never known — albeit, to which 
they are so soon to be introduced. They abdicate 
nothing in consenting to the creation of a Council — ^in 
which they are to be directly represented — to dis- 
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CUSS their foreign [policy in common with that of 
Great Britain. But they must not lose sight of the 
fact that, while they abdicate nothing, they accept 
new responsibilities. 

These responsibilities, do not, as many writers con« 
tend, carry with them the consent by the Colonies to 
be taxed by the House of Commons. 

" By what means,'* asks Sir Henry Thring, •' would 
it be possible for a Central Government to maintain 
taxing officers, with official courts to enforce the 
taxes throughout the length and breadth of the 
Colonial Empire — that is to say, throughout about one- 
tenth part of the area of the globe ? Anyone of these 
objections is sufficient to show the inexpediency of 
any attempt at converting the British Empire into a 
British Federation ; taken together, they prove every 
scheme of Federation to be impossible.'^ ^ It is unfortu- 
nate for the movement, and doubtless has in some 
measure retarded its growth, that so many publicists 
have hitherto measured, and continue persistently to 
measure, its possible ratio of success by the evolutions 
of the American Confederacy. To me, it always 
occurred that there was very little in common between^ 
the Federation of the British Empire, and the Con- 
federation of the United States. One country is com- 
posed of a compact area of unbroken territory ; while 
the territory of the other is unique in nothing but 
disjunction. The interest attaching to political issues 
in the former country extends in an unbroken stream 

^ Fallacy of Imperial Federation, JVineteentk Century, January^ 
1886, p. 34. 
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from Maine to California ; while Cabinet changes in 
England are often treated with the most profound in* 
difference in Canada and Australia. America entered 
upon the most formidable war of modern times to 
coerce her Southern States into remaining in the 
Union ; England, on the other hand, as has been 
shown in this work, did all she could to detach her- 
self peaceably from her possessions. How, then, can 
any useful analogy be instituted between the two 
countries? Will it be said that these contentions 
count for nothing in weighing the pivs and cons of the 
great problem ? 

But giving Sir Henry Thring the benefit of the 
doubt, the superstructure of his edifice collapses in the 
most hopeless manner when tested by the weight of 
facts already ascertained. It does not enhance his 
conclusions — no matter how skilfully they may be 
drawn — that the assumptions upon which they are 
based are fallacious. 

Sir Henry Thring s contention is substantially this : 
" Unless the Central Government maintained taxing 
officers and all the machinery to enforce their decisions 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, 
every Scheme of Federation 7nmt be impossible ^ 

The Imperial Council of the Empire, founded on 
the lines indicated, and working in conjunction with 
the present machinery of the Colonies, would antici- 
pate any necessity for taxation. The British Colonies, 
at least the most important ones, have now their mili- 
tary defences organised. They have also the nucleus 
of a naval defence, which is treated at length in an- 
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Other portion of this work. These defences, while 
they cannot at present be regarded as complete, are 
rapidly approaching that stage. It may be assumed 
that, in case England became involved in a costly war 
with an European Power, in which her energies were 
severely taxed, the only necessity that could arise to 
make taxation necessary upon her Colonies would be 
her inability to maintain the contest single-handed to 
some stage of finality. The object of taxing the 
Colonies would be to produce some of the sinews of 
war — either men, or money, or both — ^with which to 
continue the struggle. As has been stated, the Colonies 
have now an almost complete system of military de- 
fence. That they are willing to assist the Mother- 
land in an emergency with men and money has already 
been proved in the eyes of the whole world. This, 
too, without any obligation more binding than a moral 
one. The existence of the Imperial Council would 
transmute this moral obligation into an a})$olute respon- 
sibility. The Colonies would become co-signatories 
to an instrument in which all the parties pledge them- 
selves for certain considerations to maintain the 
integrity of the Empire. What are these considera- 
tions ? Protection to their commerce ; perfect se- 
curity to their territorial possessions ; and their in- 
alienable right to that Civis Roinanus Sum vouchsafed 
by Lord Palmerston. For these and other considera- 
tions, the Colonies would undertake proportionate 
obligations. They would furnish for the defence of 
the Empire, whenever the necessity arose, so many 
troops with which to maintain the struggle, supporting 
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at the same time their contingents with ordnance, 
forage, and pay, or paying Great Britain so mnch per 
capita for discharging commissariat duties. Each 
Province, Colony, or State, would furnish as many 
troops as it would be rated at — according to popula- 
tion, wealth, or both — ^by the Imperial Council. The 
contingents so furnished would simply amount to an 
insurance in compensation for the protection of their 
commerce on the high seas — out of their own waters 
— ^in times of war. It is quite possible that the 
Coonies would not invariably be unanimous in accept- 
ing all the mandates of the Council. It is easy to 
conceive some would take a livelier interest in pro- 
ceedings which interested them directly than in those 
which merely affected them in their corporate capacity. 
But this must always occur in large mixed Councils 
composed of independent parts, whose local interests 
fluctuate according to the benefits or disadvantages 
which may flow from each specific issue. To this 
inconvenience, however, they would have to submit, 
since the majority of the Council must prevail. 

The principle which governed the naval defences of 
the Colonies should be the same, although the details 
of its execution would necessarily vary. The naval 
defences of the Australian Colonies, for example, are 
at present necessarily very incomplete. They could 
not be otherwise, considering the vast coast-line to be 
guarded. Some years ago, when the navardefences 
of the Colonies were first being discussed, it was sug- 
gested in the columns of some Australian journals that 
considering the rapid strides steadily being made in 

D 
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naval architecture, and the better use the Colonies had 
for all the English capital they borrowed, it would be 
wiser to pay England so much per annum for an effec- 
tive service than own an extensive fleet of ships them- 
selves. To this opinion many people still adhere, 
although it met with strenuous opposition from some 
of the Colonies. It is believed by the opposing States 
that the effect would be to strangle any ambition on 
the part of colonial subjects to become good sailors — 
that it would defeat their becoming good sailors. I 
cannot join in this opinion, seeing that the Service 
would be thrown open to an increased number of 
competent colonial cadets. The able report on this 
subject made by Admiral Tryon — to which I will 
allude more fully hereafter — ought to convert any 
waverer to the advantages of the scheme he propounds. 
Meanwhile, it will be useful to notice one or two 
comments that have appeared in print from other 
sources. 1 

Mr. John Douglas, in a well-considered paper on 
''Imperial Federation," had this to say: "They 
would, I believe (the Australians), if deemed desirable, 
form an arsenal, and establish factories for war ma- 
terial. It may be doubted, however, if they would 
contribute to the fortification of Aden or Singapore, 
very essential as these fortifications may be. They 
would very probably say, ' We will fortify coaling 
stations in our own territory, at Newcastle-on-the- 

^ Since the above was written, Admiral Tryon's plan for a joint 
Australian Squadron has been practically accepted by the 
different Australian Governments. 
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Hunter, at Thursday Island, and at King George's 
Sound, but more than that we cannot undertake at 
present.' Such, at any rate, is my estimate of the 
share which the Australian Colonies are likely to take 
in contributing to Imperial defences."^ 

I should certainly respect the opinion, on such a 
subject as the above, of Mr. John Douglas. His own 
experience in public life, and the varied opportunities 
which have fallen in his way of testing that of his 
fellow-colonists, qualify him to speak authoritatively. 
From my point of view, however, Mr. Douglas errs 
on the side of liberality. He promises, in the name of 
his fellow-colonists, more, I think, than England would 
ask from them. It is a good fault. It shows con- 
clusively that, whenever England did make her draft 
on her colonial children, it would be promptly 
honoured. 

Another writer on this subject, a Mr. B. Wise, has 
the following to say : ^' An Australian navy would 
be both costly and inefficient. Having no naval 
building yards, we should have to rely upon the 
Admiralty, both for the pattern and quality of our 
ships ; and at the present rate of naval invention, 
these would certainly become antiquated in ten years. 
. . * . The right principle of joint defence is, as 
has been pointed out, that each Colony should pro- 
vide for its harbour and coast defences, but that the 
ocean defences should be the sole concern of the 
Imperial navy.'*^ 

^ NineUmth Century^ December, 1884. 
^ MacmillarCs Magazine, July, 188d. 
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I do not think Mr. Wise s opinion may be said to 
prevail to any extent in the Colony from which he 
writes (New South Wales) ; still less, does it repre- 
sent public opinion in the other Colonies. It may be 
the crude ruminations of a small minority. That is the 
most that can be said of it. Nevertheless, it is useful 
in indicating that even those who would weight the 
Mother-country with the whole burden of protecting 
Australia's enormous commerce, are at one in the 
belief, that it would be injudicious for her to equip 
and maintain a large navy of her own. 

2. House of Lords to be mended, or ended — Expanded 
into an Imperial Senate so as to admit Colonial 
Life Peers. 

From time to time, various agitators have proposed 
tinkering with the constitution of that venerated and 
historic Chamber, the House of Lords. Their methods 
of reforming the second Estate of the Realm have ex- 
hibited as much variety in form, as crudeness in 
expression. Their objections to the existence of the 
second Chamber have never revealed any more philoso- 
phic reasoning than could be crowded into a party 
catchword, such as "mended or ended." Nor has it 
ever been shown that the people would in the slightest 
degree benefit by so sweeping a destruction ; thougli 
agitators are constantly reminding us that its existence 
interferes with the liberties of the People. An exami- 
nation of the most serious of these tirades reveals no 
greater benefit from the reform demanded than the 
endowment of absolute and despotic powers to the 
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Representative Chamber. For the Lower House 
would then sit under no restriction of having its 
measures reviewed by a calmer, though less respon- 
sible, body. 

Under our present Representative system a very 
cursory examination will show that such a despotism 
as is advocated by these soi disant reformers would 
expose the nation to the very insecurities it claims to 
diminish. For what could be more perilous than to 
be ruled by the amalgamated despotism of the un- 
educated masses? To sweep away the suspensive veto 
of the House of Lords, would be to endow the Lower 
Chamber with the most absolute power. . Under our 
present elective system an oligarchy of the most ruth- 
less and tyrannical character could obtain possession 
of Government. It would be open to it to repeat in 
England what France witnessed in 1789. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that its excesses would be 
less. The complex problems which confront England 
to-day, would, in unskilful hands, be quite as likely to 
precipitate a revolution as did the agitations of the 
Montmorencys and the De Noailles of France. Satiety 
of power begets tyranny. And tyranny, in Govern- 
ment, is only another name for bloodshed. The 
government by one Chamber of a mighty Empire like 
Great Britain, would be fraught with endless dangers 
if even we had engrafted to our Constitution the re- 
presentation of minorities. Assuming that the evil 
effects of rash legislation would be held in check by an 
energetic minority composed of the most enlightened 
men in the Empire, even then, the machinations of 
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oligarchic cliques could only be exposed, not pre- 
vented. But to give a Chamber, elected as is the 
present House of Commons, the absolute despotism of 
a Czar, with no appeal from its decisions, would be to 
intoxicate it with power in order that it might destroy 
itself with the Empire it misruled. 

These appeals to mobocracy which have from time 
to time rent the political atmosphere have, for the 
most part, come from distressed radicals, who, like the 
ruined gambler, throws dice with whom he meets, 
knowing that whatever happens he cannot lose. On the 
intelligent mind they make no impression except one 
of increased evidence for the necessity of the Second 
Chamber. On the imperfect reasoning power of the 
half-informed, credulous taxpayer, they exert the 
charm of a party catchword with all its potency for 
evil, inculcating into his own mind and that of his 
cluldren a class-hatred. 

The last of these agitations which may be said to 
have brought the question prominently before the 
people was the obstruction offered by the House of 
Lords to the '' Franchise Bill." It is not necessary to 
state in this place more than the leading spirits in the 
House of Lords contended that to foist such a mea- 
sure upon the country without its proper concomitant 
— a " Redistribution Bill" — was to arm one party in 
the State with unlimited powers never contemplated 
by the Constitution, and quite subversive of its spirit. 
That was the specific issue. Irrespective, however, of 
its own merits, that of the main question — rthe secu- 
rity of the Empire against the machinations of political 
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adventurers of the worst type — were at stake. And 
a little calm reflection reveals at once the wisdom of 
guarding, particularly under our present system, the 
vetoeing power of the House of Lords. 

The position of the House of Lords to the Lower 
Chamber, responds very closely to the appellate juris- 
diction of the Queen in Council to the Supreme Courts 
of the British Empire. It sits in a serene atmosphere 
which removes it from the influences of local prepossess- 
ions, party rancour and mob clamour. The fact of its 
being irresponsible, so far as constituents are con- 
cerned, is an advantage inasmuch as it is thereby 
•endowed with a larger independence of action. The 
Lords reviewing a measure comprehending the most 
important changes in our polity which has been passed 
by the Commons, are confronted by no such draw- 
backs as they would be if they had to face their con- 
stituents periodically. It could scarcely happen that 
they would be moved by any inherent hostility to oppose 
the Commons unless in a Measure for their own efface- 
ment, which, presumably, they would not be asked to 
.sit upon. In the largest department of State — the 
•control of the purse — their power is nil. In every 
other question their power amounts, at the extreme, 
to a suspensive veto. If the people as represented 
in the Assembly determine on a reform, the Lords are 
bound to acquiesce in it. They may reject it once, or 
even twice ; but convinced that the people were de- 
termined to have it, they would of course consent. 
On the other hand, extreme advantages might flow 
from their suspensive veto. The Commons stimulated 
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by faction to dangerous lengths might, in the heat of 
debate, pass measures highly detrimental to the best 
interests of the coimtrj'. Reflection would convince 
them of their unwisdom. The opportunity afforded 
for such reflection, as well as a method of escape, 
would be furnished by the debate on the Measure in 
the House of Lords, and their rejection of it. So far, 
then, as the contention, that the House of Lords is an 
impediment to legislation by a democracy, it is on 
the contrary the most valuable concomitant a demo- 
cracy could have. It represents, in the absence of 
better machinery, the voice of the instructed minority 
— ^the best intelligence of the people. No treatise 
throws more light on the importance of sustaining 
intelligent minorities than John Stuart Mill's disquisi- 
tion on that subject. Mr. Mill is speaking of the 
representation of minorities in the Lower House, but 
the principle he draws upon applies with equal force 
to the case in review. 

" Now nothing is more certain, than that the virtual 
blotting out of the minority is no necessary or natural 
consequence of freedom; that, far from having any 
connection with democracy, it is diametrically opposed 
to the first principle of democracy, representation in 
proportion to numbers. It is an essential part of demo- 
cracy that minorities should be adequately represented^ 
No real democracy, nothing but a false show of demo- 
cracy, is possible without it."^ 

Coming, then, to the expansion of the House of 
Lords into an Imperial Senate, so as to admit Colonial 
^ Representative Government, p. 55. 
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Peers as representatives of their respective colonies, 
the suggestion has little merit to recommend it. Colo- 
nial Peers — if the creation were ever made — would 
be too cramped in the House of Lords to give swing 
to their representative capacity. The House of Lords 
is more properly speaking a court of review, than a 
court of initiation. The Colonial Representative would 
sit in an English Chamber, not as a functionary to 
review acts of the House of Commons, but as a Dele- 
gate to initiate legislation for the particular community 
he represented. The very constitution of the House 
of Lords would embarrass his exertions at every step, 
so far as expedition and liberty of action were con- 
cerned. Lord Eosebery had evidently not given this 
difficulty the careful attention it deserved, and which 
he usually bestows upon subjects he recommends when, 
speaking at the Conference of the Federal League, he 
said : — 

** As a tentative experiment, although he might be 
thought a person of one idea, it seemed to him that it 
• might be seriously considered by the House of Lords 
whether delegates from the chief colonies might not 
be admitted to sit in that House as delegates did in 
the Senate of the United States." ^ 

It would certainly be unwise to tamper with the 
constitution of an ancient and venerable Estate of the 
Realm, enshrined with the tradition of centuries, for 
the purpose of accommodating a "tentative experi- 
ment.*' It would be a sufficient shock, to those who 
hallow our ancient institutions, to resort to such a 
1 The Times, July 30th, 1884. 
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practice, if it be found absolutely essential and wise. 
But, for purposes of '' experiment," Lord Rosebery 
should commence with some institution more easily 
re[)laced, and less venerated by Englishmen, than the 
House of Lords. 

A plea may be urged in favour of the suggestion, 
for the purpose of conferring honour upon distinguished 
colonial subjects. But beyond that, its usefulness ends. 
Such a method of reward might stimulate colonists of 
large means and influence to render their country 
exceptional services. In that case it might prove 
highly useful and effective. It is not at all clear, 
however, that the majority of colonists — even those 
who were qualified by position and means — would 
aspire to so lofty a distinction. At the same time, it 
could have none other than a salutary influence, if it 
were open to them. But here its efficiency begins and 
ends. The pressure at which life is lived in the Colo- 
nies makes it imperative that a functionary clothed 
with large executive powers should be responsible in 
the fullest sense to his constituents. This relation 
could only be effectively maintained while the power 
to recall the Delegate inhered in his constituents. 
The former would require to be in constant and 
sensitive touch with the prevailing opinions of the 
latter. A Life Peer might start with such attributes, 
but it would be unreasonable to suppose he would 
maintain them. Being elected for life, he would not 
feel called upon to put himself in so nice an accord 
with the wishes and opinions of his constituents, as he 
would if his tenure of office depended upon a delicate 
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adjustment of them. In the colonies, political opinion 
changes with the swiftness of the wind. It is often 
not less uncertain. No Delegate whose office did not 
make it imperative in him to watch these currents of 
opinion, minutely, could render his country effective 
service. Even then, the office would require to be 
administered hj men who knew their countrymen's 
idiosyncrasies; who knew how to interpret the varying 
phases of public opinion, and could divine their drift 
from their initial velocity or languor. The idea, there- 
fore, that a colonial subject could render his country 
effective service from the arena of the House of Lords, 
where the serenity of the atmosphere would gradually 
dry up the very streams of usefulness — speed and 
energy — must be dismissed as unworkable. 

But we may look for the time — and I think it not 
ver}'' far in the future — ^when distinguished colonial 
subjects will be selected to represent Her Majesty in 
their respective Colonies. There can be no doubt that, 
no matter how judicious may be the selection by the 
Home Government of gentlemen to fill the office of 
Governor, they have to be some time resident among 
their subjects before they grasp the conflicting elements 
with which they are called upon to deal. As the 
Colonies grow, theye intricacies will become more 
complex. It will then be discovered that the most 
judicious mode of appointing Governors is to recruit 
them from the ranks of the ablest men in the State to 
be governed. Moreover, it will be a stimulus to 
ambitious colonial subjects, whom fortune and culture 
had favoured, to look forward to the highest office in 
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the gift of their countrymen. It would appear that 
the Imperial Institute should form the natural and 
proper training ground for such diplomatic honours. 
The best men would already have been selected to 
represent their colony. The qualities they developed 
in the debates of the Council would be jealously 
watched, and, in due time, rewarded, perhaps with a 
Peerage, to be followed by a Governorship. 

3. Colonies to relinquish their several Legislatures, 
and re-attach themselves to an augmented House 
of Commons. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that, under no circum- 
stances, would the Colonies consent to the abolition of 
their local Legislatures. It would be fatal to any 
movement, of which it was the precursor, to even hint 
at such a thing. All sorts of nightmares of the former 
hostility of the Colonial Office would be instantly 
revived. The very sentiment which leading statesmen 
are now striving to inspire would be stultified. The 
rankling sores, which, by the application of the salve 
of diplomacy, have now healed, would be re-opened, 
to fester in new places. In fine, the distrust which 
the movement would create would make its consum- 
mation impossible. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the 
Colonies would listen to such a programme, its im- 
practicability would disclose itself before the Measure 
was an hour old. When Professor Freeman wrote, 
" But a share in the control of the affairs of the whole 
Empire would be bought by the loss of all special 
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control over the affairs of the Colony itself," he had 
no idea of the hornet's nest he was stirring. No 
matter what amount of patience, wisdom, and experi- 
ence English M.P.'s brought to their exertions in the 
shape of Colonial Measures, these latter could never 
be satisfactory to the Colonists, for whose welfare 
they were conceived. 

Take for example a Land or Mining Bill. Here 
is a class of legislation so beset with inherent diflGlcul- 
ties, requiring so intimate a knowledge of the districts 
interested, that Ministeries composed of men born in 
-those very districts have been wrecked in their efforts 
to pass a Land Measure through its various Parlia- 
mentary stages. Does Professor Freeman suppose 
that a British Parliament could accomplish more 
completely that which a local Parliament, armed with 
the information, cognizant of the demands, and 
mindful of the requirements of the locality, cannot 
do ? The answer is superfluous; and Professor Free- 
man himself will doubtless see, upon a little further 
consideration, that his postulate is surrounded by in- 
surmountable difficulties. 

4. United Kingdom to be dismembered, and each 
portion to have its separate Legislature. 

Nothing, in my opinion, could be more fatal to the 
welfare of the Empire, the welfare of the Colonies, 
and strengthen the hands of England's enemies so 
much as dismemberment of the Empire. People — 
with some exceptions, of course — ^who are not in the 
habit of thinking, talk about granting Ireland auto- 
nomy, and quote glibly the example of the Colonies 
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to justify their application of the principle. Many- 
such, beyond knowing the meaning of the word — and 
only that, imperfectly — do not rea,lise what autonomy 
conveys. They cannot generalize upon the distinct 
conditions implied in autonomy granted to a com- 
munity separated by thousands of miles of sea from 
the Mother-land, and autonomy to a community 
which is an integral portion of Great Britain, or what 
is the same thing. They fail to see that what produces 
harmony, when exercised at a distance, would pro- 
duce disruption and revolution when applied to a 
contiguous State. The British Colonies have at* 
tained their present growth and importance under a 
singular combination of — fortuitous, as it turns out, 
though by no means due to any foresight of the de« 
signers — circumstances. The splendid possessions in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, might have been 
little better than huge deserts had they been settled 
by a race of less hardy and energetic colonizers. 
Had nature placed the Continent of Australia nearer 
England, and assuming that it would have been an 
English possession, it is very questionable whether 
her industrial progress would have been made by 
leaps and bounds. Her distance from England, the 
undisturbed manner in which she has been allowed to 
unfold her resources, her isolation from the centre of 
distracting influences, have all, in a measure, contri- 
buted to her development. Autonomy produced 
bountiful results to Australia ; it would yield baneful 
ones to Ireland. Under its influence Australia's 
flocks fattened, increased and multiplied; those of 
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Ireland would diminish, wither and decay. The Pro- 
methean qualities of autonomy are not latent in the 
principle, but rather in the people whose energy and 
industry draw them forth. Australia started her 
career unendowed of greatness either intellectual or 
material; the brilliant and diversified genius of 
Ireland's sons shows that nature's choicest gifts have 
been lavished on her. Australia spills tlie blood and 
treasure of her sons as an earnest of her abiding at- 
tachment: Ireland stays her hand at naught to accele- 
rate cfetachment. 

The principle of autonomy has worked smoothly 
and beneficially in the English Colonies primarily on 
account of the distance which divides them frojn 
Great Britain. It was this distance which demon- 
strated in the first instance the impossibility of the 
Imperial Government legislating successfully for de- 
pendencies so far from the centre of power. Their 
conditions were new, and their requirements must be 
new. To apply to them the measures adapted to,, 
and created for, an old community, was like fitting a 
round peg into a square hole. It took the Imperial 
Government a long time to realise this fact, but they 
eventually discovered it. They discovered it just in 
time to save such of the Colonial possessions as re- 
mained to them. Had the leading British Colonies 
not been endowed with autonomous constitutions, 
they would have declared their independence — at 
least, some of them — ^many years ago. Burke had 
already denounced the delusions of the Colonial 
Office, and avowed what should be its seminal prin- 
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ciple in his famous speech on " Conciliation with 
America." But English Statesmen declined to adopt 
his recommendations until they were forced upon 
them. 

" In large bodies, the circulation of power must be 
less vigorous at the extremities. Nature has said it. 
The Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and 
Curdistan, as he governs Thrace; nor has he the 
same dominion in Crimea and Algiers, which he has 
at Brusa and Smyrna. ... He governs with a loose 
rein, that he may govern at all ; and the whole of the 
force and vigour of his authority in his centre is de- 
rived from a prudent relaxation in all his borders." ^ 

England eventually governed with a loose rein that 
she might govern at all. Her Colonies have grown 
up powerful and prosperous. Instead of being 
weaned away from the Motherland, are become more 
attached than ever, are seeking to promote a stronger 
union with her than ever existed before. But to 
contend that they would be anxious to strengthen the 
alliance in the event of the United Kingdom being 
dismembered into four distinct States, is to assert the 
grossest of fallacies, is to contradict all previous ex- 
perience, is to forget that history repeats itself. 

In nothing did the true instinct of Australian self- 
preservation more conspicuously stand forth from the 
ranks of Quixotism than in the debate in the New 
South Wales Parliament on the vote for the Soudan 
Contingent. . Taken in connection with the mass 
meetings which were held all over Victoria during 
1 Payne's Burke L, 184. 
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the excitement incident to the New Guinea and New 
Hebrides questions, the two should fonn for English 
statesmen a good thermometer by which to gauge the 
rise and fall of Colonial loyalty. 

Underlying the feeling of loyalty of late so freely 
displayed by the Australian Colonies, is a sentiment, 
somewhat stronger and more circumscribed — self- 
preservation. It Will not damage the patriotic effect 
of what they have done to assert that Australians 
realise that their wealth, possessions, and prosperity 
have grown faster than their power to protect them 
from the depredations of a foreign foe. The Aus- 
tralian commerce which passes annually through the 
Seuz Canal is said to exceed twenty millions sterling. 
As this stream increases, Australian anxieties will 
grow with it. Two distinct advantages are gained by 
a complete alliance with Great Britain — ^the historic 
prestige of a great nation, and the protection it 
affords. While the four Kingdoms remain united, 
the potential influence of that protection remains un- 
diminished. The moment they become dismembered, 
and England sinks to the geographical dimensions of 
Elizabeth's reign, the confidence inspired by the Imperial 
aegis vanishes altogether. Colonial Englishmen are a 
very practical people ; and I take it whether in Canada, 
Cape Colony, or Australia, their leading characteristic 
is the same. They only extend their liabilities when 
a quid pro quo is palpable. The Government of New 
South Wales, as is known, met with some opposition 
when the vote for the Contingent came up for discus- 
sion. Mr. Wisdom led the opposition, and the fol- 
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owing extract from Mr. Dibbs' (then Colonial Trea- 
surer) speech in reply will be valuable here : 

" I do not for one moment doubt the loyalty of the 
people of this colony, although there may be some 
disaffected persons, even within the walls of this 
House, claiming to represent Englishmen, who talk of 
separation from the Old-country. Out, I say, upon 
such men who would so disgrace the name of a re- 
presentative of Englishmen, who would ignore the 
very name of Englishman or Scotchman, and who 
would come here and talk about separation from the 
Mother-country at a time when she never stood more 
in need of aid. My blood almost froze in my veins 
to-night as I listened to the Honourable Member; 
but I know perfectly well that his language would 
meet with no response in this House, and I believe 
that if it be published in the newspapers to-morrow, 
not one man will be found to endorse it. What^ said 
this honourable Member, had we to do wiHi the quarrels 
and wars of England ? We should cut the painter ! 
We should use England to defend us in times of 
difficulty ; we should draw all that we can from her ; 
we should have the protection of her fleet to our 
commerce; but immediately a cloud appears upon 
the horizon we should cut the painter." 

The unpatriotic spirit of selfishness, which Mr. Dibbs 
so severely censured, must not be supposed to rule 
amongst the majority of Colonists. Nevertheless, it 
indicates what must be borne in mind— that it obtains 
amongst a considerable minority. In short, it declares 
that, so long as advantages appertain to an alliance 
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ivith the Mother-country, so long will that alliance be 
encouraged and sought after. Immediately, however, 
they disappear — ^which is the inevitable accompani- 
ment to dismemberment — the Colonial watchword 
will be, in the expressive diction of the Member for 
the Hunter — " Cut the painter." 
5. Her Majesty's Government to be expanded so as to 
admit one Delegate from each colony. 
This idea, which at first glance seems a taking one, 
and has been supported by some writers, would be 
found totally inadequate to the requirements of the 
situation. Considering the experimental nature of 
the work to be done, the acumen necessary to weigh 
the pros and cons of questions not j'^et submitted to 
practical tests, and the increased responsibility that 
would thereby devolve upon the Delegate; no Colonist, 
whose quahfications would fit him for the position, 
would be found to undertake it. And they who 
would undertake it, would never secure the confid- 
ence of the people in whose gift it would reside 
The English Cabinet system, which may be said to be 
two centuries old — dating from the Whig Junto — 
finds it extremely difficult to obtain men who enjoy 
the confidence of the nation to conduct the depart- 
ments already thoroughly organised and only requir- 
ing eflGlcient administration. The method of combin- 
ing the Colonies with the Administration of Great 
Britain has yet to be designed. It does not matter 
that the partnership may only extend to questions of 
foreign policy. The paramount feature — since it is the 
Colonies, not England, who are increasing their respon- 
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sibilities — ^must be to inspire the fullest confidence in 
the Queen's Colonial subjects. They must know the 
extent of their liabilities or the alliance cannot endure. 
The constant fear of their being over-weighted by- 
some tremendous and unforeseen calamity, the full ex- 
tent of which they could not gauge till it occurred, 
would defeat the very association of interests which 
underlies the federal idea. It is for this reason that no 
one or two Delegates could supply for the Colonies in an 
English Cabinet the political machinery they now re- 
quire. The questions that are to be dealt with must 
be thoroughly thrashed out by exhaustive discussion. 
Moreover, this discussion must take place at a Coun- 
cil where every interest of every British community 
is represented. In this way only can that system of 
checks and balances be devised which would secure 
the confidence of the Colonists. When the skeleton is 
constructed, the greatest difficulty will be overcome. 
The precise liability of all the British communities 
will be clearly set forth. It will be, therefore, sub- 
sequent to such a Council, not antecedent to it, that we 
may begin to talk about admitting Colonial Delegates 
to the Imperial Cabinet. It is quite possible, and 
even desirable, that the Imperial Institute may com- 
prehend 300 or 400 members. The largel* number 
would be an advantage, if it would enable it to be 
more representative. The great desideratum to be 
secured, is, the representation of every interest in the 
Empire by men conspicuous alike for their ability in, 
and identity with, the subjects committed to their care. 
6. Agents General to have seats {ex officio) in the 
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House of Commons, or the Committee of the 
Privy Comicil for Trade and Plantation to be' 
revived so as to admit Colonial Councillors. 

The function of Agent General has, within the last 
ten years, grown almost out of recognition. Formerly 
this oflGlcial was not invested with an Am.bassadorial 
status. His duties towards the Government he 
represented, consisted in attending to the flotation 
of loans, the maturing interest in debentures, and 
purchases of material and equipment required by his 
Colony. When the defence movement became the 
all-absorbing topic in Colonial matters, he was in- 
vested with still larger powers. The retaining of 
gentlemen in Her Majesty's Service for Service in the 
Colonies was added to his already rapidly growing 
functions. And presently came the " incident" of the 
^New Guinea imbroglio by which, at a bound, he was 
clothed with all the powers of an Ambassador or 
High Commissioner. The Agent General is now in 
fact the locum tenens of the Premier of the Government 
he represents. 

While it must be admitted that the gentlemen who 
have been, and are still, performing the duties of 
Agent's General, are men of experience and tried 
ability in the political arena of their respective 
Colonies ; men who possass the confidence of their 
Colony for their specific duties, it is quite clear that 
that confidence has a limit. It would be fatal to invest 
them with so large a power as spending the public 
money for any extraordinary purpose like war. Be- 
fore such mandate can be given, each Colony will re- 
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quire to know the extent of its obligation. This it 
cannot know before a scheme is thoroughly matured, 
covering the scope and personnel of the Imperial 
Council. For an Agent General to become member 
of a Council in which he had to commit his Colony 
to expenditure, not knowing whether its Parliament 
would endorse or repudiate his engagements — ^which 
could easily happen by the Government to which he 
owed his office being turned out — ^when it came ta 
vote on them, would be but to expose both the Colony 
and its Agent to ridicule and contempt. Yet it is 
clear such a contretenvps would not be impossible with 
the present machinery. When the Imperial Council 
uttains to such a stage of development as to allocate 
to each British Colony its specific responsibilities, 
the Government and people of that Colony will know 
exactly how far their Delegate can go. At most he 
will only be able to commit his Colony to furnish a 
certain Contingent ; and the ability of the Delegate 
to maintain his position will soon appear from the 
manner in which he records his votes. It matters 
not how much political service the gentlemen selected 
for the position of Agent General may have seen, they 
cannot, under the existing machinery, discharge func- 
tions which were never contemplated by the promoters 
of that machinery. The discharge of extraordinary 
duties must be assisted by the creation of extraordin- 
ary appliances. When these are complete, it will be 
quite within the province of a Colony to select some 
gentleman who has served efficiently as Agent General, 
to represent such Colony at the Imperial Council. 
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'iSo far as Lord Grey's proposal, for the Revival of 
the Committee of the Privy Council for Trade and 
Plantations, goes, it will be useful to refer to it, a 
piece of literature which emanated from a very ex- 
perienced statesman as a contribution to the solution 
of a problem which filled a large space in the public 
eye. The plan of the Prince of Wales so thoroughly 
eclipses it as to make it look inadequate and meagre 
by comparison. Nevertheless, at the time of its sug- 
gestion, Lord Grey s plan was accepted by many lead- 
ing men in the Colonies, as opening the way to a 
direct representation. Speaking on the subject in 
1885, Lord Grey said : 

" The difficulty of devising any mode of enabling 
the Colonies to exercise any real influence in the 
Imperial Government is very great, and I must coh- 
fess myself quite unable to propose one which would 
be altogether satisfactory. But, in the absence of 
any better arrangement, I am still of opinion that a 
suggestion I threw out in an article 1 contributed to 
the Nineteenth Century of April, 1879, might be 
adopted with advantage. What I proposed was that 
we should revert to what was the practice up to the 
middle of the last century, of making large use of a 
Committee of the Privy Council in the management 
of Colonial affairs. The Board of Trade, under the 
name of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade 
and Plantations, took an effective part with the 
Secretary of State in Colonial administration. This 
practice has long fallen into disuse, and the amount 
of other business now assimed to the Board of Trade 
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makes it undesirable that it should be revived ; but I 
think advantage would be derived from giving the 
Colonial Secretary the assistance of another Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, which might also 
be made the means of enabling the most important 
Colonies to exercise the influence they ought to have 
ill directing the policy of the Government in all 
matters affecting the common interests of the whole 
Empire. With this view the Queen might be ad- 
vised to appoint to be members of her Privy Council 
such of the Agents of the principal Colonies as might 
receive from the Legislatures they represent sufficient 
salaries to enable them to reside in this country and 
perform the duties assigned to them. 

"To a Committee composed of these Colonists, 
with such other members of the Privy Council as Her 
Majesty might from time to time direct to be sum- 
naoned to it, the Colonial Secretary might be era- 
powered to refer such questions as he should think 
proper for their advice. The Reports of this Com- 
mittee would, of course, have no legal authority till 
confirmed by the Queen, on the advice of her Minis- 
ters, whose responsibility for all the acts of the 
Government would thus remain unaltered. But the 
Colonial Agents representing the several Legislatures 
would exercise a powerful influence in guiding the 
policy of the Government. Questions arise which 
more immediately affect the Colonies, but on which 
peace or war for the Empire may eventually turn — 
such as those relating to the maintenance of Briti&h 
rights of fishery. These would naturally be referred 
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to such a Committee; and if a quarrel with some 
foreign State should arise from the course taken by 
our Government, it would have far more hearty- 
support from the Colonies, if they had, through their 
representatives, been consulted on the steps that had 
led to it. There are very many other matters on 
which the wishes and opinions of the Colonies ought 
to have weight in deciding on the measures of the 
Government, and on all these the prpposed Com- 
mittee would enable them to make themselves heard. 
The Imperial Government would not rightly resist 
what might be found from the proceedings of the 
Committee to be the general wish of the Colonies ; 
and, on the other hand, it would derive from it 
valuable support in resisting unreasonable wishes 
sometimes put forward by the Colonies. That 
unreasonable wishes and demands are sometimes 
urged by the Colonies is very clear. Nothing, for 
instance, can, I think, be more unreasonable than 
the demand which seems now to be made by the 
Australian Colonies that England should set up a 
claim to dominion over the whole Pacific, with a 
right to exclude all other nations from islands which 
neither she nor her Colonists are able to occupy and 
administer. If this demand were gravely put forward 
in the Colonial Committee which I have suggested, 
the Secretary of State would almost certainly find 
himself supported in opposing so preposterous a 
demand by representatives of all the Colonies not 
immediately concerned. At the same time, the claim 
of the Cape Colonists that no foreign Power should 
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be allowed to occupy Zululand would probably be 
supported by the whole Committee. In short, the 
English at home would be able to secure support for 
their opposition to manifestly imreasonable Colonial 
propostions among the reasonable Colonial representa- 
tives; but when the English beyond the sea were imani- 
mous in opposing home policy, there would be a free 
presumption that we were in the wrong. Such at 
least seems a reasonable and a practical suggestion, 
which only needs to be worked with prudence and 
common sense in order to arrest the tendencies work- 
ing in favour of disintegration and to operate directly 
in favour of the restoration and the maintenance of 
the unity of the Empire." 

It will be observed that Lord Grey is careful to 
guard against the excessive zeal of any one or more 
Agent-General in promoting the interests of his own 
Colony at the expense of the common welfare of the 
Empire. Lord Grey recognizes that "unreasonable 
mshes and demands are sometimes urged by the 
Colonies/' and in order to maintain a proper equili- 
brium, suggests that they should be resisted by the 
Secretary of State. It would be impossible for such 
demands to be made in the Imperial Council. They 
might find their way there, but would soon be swamped 
if they in any manner imperilled the welfare of the Em- 
pire. The greatest good of the greatest number would 
always prevail; though, no doubt, in dealing with 
questions which concerned the welfare of the Colonies 
alone, proportional representation would be intro* 
duced. 
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When the proposal for an Imperial Institute was 
made in the Times of 20th September, people looked 
forward with some anxiety to the reception it would 
be accorded in the Colonies. The first reply, as was 
befitting, came from England's largest Colonial 
possession. Canada, with a proper sense of her 
being the head of the Colonial family, led off with a 
contribution becoming her resources. 

" Ottawa, September 29. — ^The Canadian Govern- 
ment has decided, on the reassembling of Parliament, 
to apply for a vote of £20,000 as a contribution to 
the proposed Imperial Institute to be established in 
celebration of the jubilee of Queen Victoria. Sir 
George Stephen and Sir Donald A. Smith have each 
contributed £5000 to the same object."^ 

Following this announcement came one bearing 
further evidences of loyalty on the part of the Canadian 
people. Sir Charles Tupper (High Commissioner for 
Canada in London), had addressed large and enthusi- 
astic meetings at Toronto, Montreal, and Sherbrooke, 
in connection with the Imperial Institute. At the 
Sherbrooke Exhibition he announced, amid^ cheers, a 
telegram from the Prince of Wales acknowledging the 
receipt of the despatch conve3dng the Government's 
promise to propose a grant. The result of this can- 
vass was to draw forth ebullitions of loyalty from all 
the Provinces. In addition to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, the Provincial Governments promised their 
hearty co-operation ; and the project had been favour- 
ably received by the Press and people. 

^ The Times, September 30, 1886. 
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Next came a reply from Australia. The Govern- 
nient of Victoria, desiring not to be outdone by 
Canada, proposed that the six self-governing Colonies 
of Australia should jointly contribute £20,000 towards 
tlie Imperial Institute ; and the Government of West 
Australia had already intimated its willingness to ^ve 
£5000. 

On 7th September, the Governments of Queensland, 
South Australia, and New Zealand, responded to the 
Victorian Premier s invitation. They testified to their 
desire to contribute to the fund in such proportion as 
may be determined by the larger Colonies. A little 
later — October 15th — the Victorian Premier stated in 
the Assembly that *' as he believed the people of 
Victoria desired to participate in the jubilee of Her 
Majesty's reign, he would suggest that the various 
municipalities should vote sums of money in aid of the 
Imperial Institute in addition to the Government con- 
tribution of £5800 to the collective grant of the 
Coloni&s.'*i By this means, it was thought Victoria 
might possibly raise a total sum of £10,000. 

On the same day, Sir Patrick Jennings was reply- 
ing to a question in the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales. "The Government," he said, "had 
proposed that the total contribution of the six self- 
governing Colonies should be increased to £30,000 or 
£40,000." 2 There can be little doubt that Australia 
will raise from its various sources a sum not far below 
£50,000. With her characteristic munificence, it is 

1 The TimeSy October 16, 1886. 
^ The Times, October 16, 1886. 
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quite likely that New South Wales herself may con- 
tribute a sum of £20,000. And when the public 
mind of Australia is thoroughly roused to the import- 
ance of the project, her purse-strings will be opened 
with an adequate liberality. 

Nor was the Cape Colony behind the rest in its 
recognition of the advantages of such an institution. 
Word came from Cape Town, on October 13th, that 
" The Government is prepared to favourably consider 
the Prince of Wales* proposal with reference to an 
Imperial Institute, and to ask Parliament for a sum of 
money for the purpose."^ 

So far, therefore, as it has gone, the project maybe 
regarded as a decided success. If, while only in the 
possession of the most meagre information concerning 
its scope, the Colonies subscribe so liberally to the 
undertaking, it may be premised, when they know the 
full extent of its diplomatic range, their interest in its 
success will be commensurately augmented. Few of 
the Colonists have any idea at this moment of the im- 
portant part this Institute is destined to play in the 
whole' range of their future economy. It is regarded 
chiefly as an organisation which will bring their com- 
merce and industries into perpetual notice by the 
world. And, viewed from this point, it is considered 
a good advertisement. But when it comes to be 
known that the Imperial Institute is the future stage 
on which Colonial statesmen will play their parts in 
the affairs of the Empire, and where they will unfold the 
largest designs of State-policy, then will they awaken 
^ The Times, October U, 1886. 
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to the unbounded possibilities which are latent in this 
modest proposal ; to the long line of Colonial-Burkes, 
Pitts, and Peels it may evoke, whose powers may- 
achieve for their country a distinction no less than 
that won by the great protagonists of British diplo- 
macy. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

Colonial Push and Energy — Quid pro quo — The Dartford Speech — 
An Enlightened Policy — Commerce and Politics — Recreation 
or Instruction? — Sir Erskine Perry's Suggestion — The London 
Chamber of Commerce — The Choice of Site — Free to the 
Public. 

PART II. — ITS COMMERCIAL ASPECT. 

The Commercial aspect of the Imperial Institute may 
properly be regarded as subsidiary to the Political 
aspect. Nor that the former is inferior to the latter 
in importance, but because, for the moment, it is less 
urgent. Great Britain is essentially an industrial 
country. Indeed, but for the enormous navy it 
maintains, it might be termed exclusively one. But 
even the maintenance of this first line of defence is 
primarily enforced by the volume and varying latitude 
of its enormous commerce. The Colonies are even 
more industrial in their pursuits than the Mother- 
country. The exceptional protection which they have 
received in the past, has permitted them to achieve 
the maximum of development at the minimum of cost. 
They have reared up their commerce, without incur- 
Ting the cost of its insurance, for the privilege of 
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which, Other countries less fortunately situated, are 
compelled to pay. Indeed, it has been permitted to 
them to see it attain the splendid proportions of that 
of many European States, without the expense of a 
single soldier, or a sailor. For until recently, the 
defences provided by the Colonies themselves, 
amounted to nil. The Colonies, therefore, may be 
called exclusively industrial communities. They would 
not allow us, even were we so inclined, to overlook 
their commercial claims. The irrepressible energy 
which they have always displayed, be it said to their 
credit, and which has made them what they are, 
would very quickly assert itself. Of this we have 
had recent and convincing proof. The shortcomings 
which have called forth such loud protests from the 
Australian viticulturists are only a phase of self- 
assertiveness. Without venturing an opinion upon 
the merits of the controversy — the failure of the 
Exhibition authorities to carry out their pledges, or 
the extravagance of Australian expectations — one 
thing is clear — that the objective point in the mind» 
of Australian exhibitors is a purely commercial one* 
Let there be no mistake about this. Australians are 
not quixotic in the matter of commerce. If they 
incur the expense of participating in a huge show, it 
is because they are seeking to augment their industrial 
development. If they do not receive what they con- 
sider proportionate advantages, you will hear from 
thera. Not much fault can be found with this doc- 
trine. The Colonists regard Exhibitions of whatever 
character, as huge bazaars, where nations come to- 
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gether to display their wares. Before embarking in 
any expense, they inquire dilligently into the pros- 
pects of return. Having satisfied themselves that 
t^uch prospects exist, they are next concerned about 
turning them to the most profitable account. If their 
ideas of proportions are abnormal — well, then, it 
is safe to predict; they will not lose in the trans- 
action. 

It may be fair to assume that Canadians are 
•equally tenacious of their rights. Like Australia, 
CJanada has shown herself capable of royal munificence 
when circumstances called for proof of her patriotism. 
But in matters of commerce Canadians, equally with 
the rest, would doubtless want to see something tang- 
ible before they launched into large expenditure. 
Such a proviso, it may be assumed, will be realized. 
Particularly since much valuable experience has been 
added to what was already known by the teim of the 
present Exhibition. The difficulties, therefore, which 
seem to envelop the commercial attributes of the 
Imperial Institute, may safely be trusted to work 
themselves out when those in charge of the organiza- 
tion have had an opportunity of maturing their ideas. 
That Great Britain is about to transfer much of the 
energy she has been lavishing upon foreign enterprise, 
to a systematic development of her own Empire, is 
clear. The Dartford programme opened the eyes of 
sceptics to an extent which gave unlimited play to 
their imaginations. What amount of disappointment 
or delight immediately supervened will never be 
known. Those who had hitherto looked upon the 
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British Government as an organization to facilitate 
their operations in foreign stocks, we may be sure, 
were dismayed. Those who regarded it as the incar- 
nate embodiment of the collective wisdom, wealth, 
power and prosperity of the British nation, were 
delighted. The scales which had obscured the ofiBcial 
vision at Downing Street for so many years, had ab- 
solutely fallen off. England had other duties to per- 
form besides being the protector of every Power in 
Europe struggling for freedom. Her redundant love 
of fair play had involved her in many a costly enter- 
prise in which she achieved nothing so much as fresh 
claims from new aspirants for liberty. Indeed these 
communities, ambitious of young liberties, were rising 
with a regularity and frequency which the American 
humorist would call " monotonous." It was not the 
dissipation of her surplus wealth in senseless projects 
of this kind which bade fair to imperil her destiny. 
For England, in the plenitude of her riches, could 
stand heavy drains. But these questions in which she 
had little or no concern, were forcing back into ob- 
scurity others in which she had the most vital inter- 
est. Her possessions beyond the seas which had been 
largely instrumental in building up her Nineteenth 
Century Commerce were threatened with total eclipse 
by the all-absorbing, though decidedly less remunera- 
tive, claims of her European proteges. What matters 
it to England whether Bulgaria, Roumelia, or Servia 
adorns the map of Europe, or not? What matters it 
to her if Turkey be entirely effaced ? Egypt, per- 
haps, is not quite in the same category as it commands 
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the high road to her Eastern Empire. But so far as 
the rest are concerned, beyond having a common 
interest in the maintenance of the European equili- 
brium she cannot be said to be directly affected. Yet 
she has displayed a prodigious energy in securing 
their welfare. An energy out of all proportion to 
the merits involved, as it was to her real concernments. 
An energy which threatened to saddle her with the 
most expensive and unprofitable legacy she could in- 
herit — a real interest in Europe — while it might have 
estranged her from her most remunerative connections. 
England's interest in the smaller states of Europe — 
or even in the larger ones, for that matter — ^was never 
so great as that of the European Powers themselves. 
Her stake in their welfare was at most a disinterested 
one. While that of the European Powers was abso- 
lute and direct. Yet we see them at times appealing 
to her for aid as if they were vassals of the British 
Empire. However, the rift in the clouds which have 
so long overhung the political firmament, has let in 
the sun. And English statesmen see in what direction 
lie the true interests of their country. 

No appliances of State can be more effective in 
drawing closer and tighter the bonds which \mite 
Great Britain to her dependencies than those which 
bring their commerce into increased harmony. Nor 
can any organization be devised which will effect this 
more completely than Inter-Anglo-Colonial Exhibi- 
tions. The basis of England's greatness is founded 
upon her industrial economy. That of her Colonies 
exists, almost exclusively, upon theirs. Any machinery 
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which increases the mutual and dependent relations of 
the two must, to that extent, strengthen every other 
connection. It is a grave error to contend, as some 
writers do, that '' commerce knows nothing of 
politics." Indeed so subtly are they united in the 
case of England and her Colonies, that it would be 
impossible to divorce them without snapping the 
strongest ties which bind their united welfare. It 
must never be forgo '.ten that the desire for political 
union now manifested so enthusiastically by the 
Colonies is the offspring of commerce. For many 
years the Colonies had few political interests in com- 
mon with those of Great Britain. Presently British 
enterprise courted Colonial production. They be- 
came lovers. They married. How then can it be 
affirmed that commerce knows nothing of politics, 
when the whole political fabric is erected upon the 
foundation of commerce ? 

The happy idea of the Prince Consort so success- 
fully launched in the Exhibition of 1851 has perhaps 
done more to bring commerce into the arena of 
diplomacy than any other conception. It primarily 
brought the industries of England and those of foreign 
nations into a closer affinity. It is now fulfilling the 
more important function of welding with England her 
possessions beyond the seas into an unbroken chain of 
States having common aims, common interests, and 
common aspirations. Commerce is continually playing 
the part of mediator as well as Mehrer des Reich. If an 
un propitious incident causes temporary friction in the 
relations of England and her Colonies, the knowledge 
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of our important commercial ramifications quickly 
reduces antagonism to the most diminutive propor- 
tions. On the other hand, friendly relations are being 
constantly promoted by the exhibition of raw pro- 
ducts. The attention of the English manufacturer is 
incessantly directed to them. What might escape his 
attention at one time may attract it another. In a 
raw state, articles of commerce are much more sug- 
gestive of new ends than in a manufactured condition. 
Great Britain increases her consumption of the pro- 
ducts of her Colonies. The Colonies take pay for the 
same in British manufactures. The planks of recipro- 
city are being perpetually widened. So that in time, 
Great Britain and her Colonies will become one Inter- 
Oceanic State having the sea for main thoroughfares. 
It has been put forth in some quarters that the 
Imperial Institute should largely partake of the genius 
loci of the South Kensington Show. On reflection, 
I think this will be found impracticable. The South 
Kensington Exhibition is, of all things, ia field of 
recreation. The Imperial Institute, to respond in the 
fullest sense to the wishes of its promoters, should be 
a place of instruction. It need not necessarily be 
sombre and dull to discharge this duty. But it will 
be clear that the streams of reflection and inspiration, 
expected to flow from the diverse character and 
latitude of the exhibits, will not be assisted thereto 
by tea and amusements. Nor will the pursuit of the 
grand arcanum — Federation itself — be thereby facili- 
tated. It is not a question whether amusements and 
tea are either vulgar or wicked. But the fact that 
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their presence is out of harmony with the spirit and 
aims of the new Institute. And it may be as well at 
once to inculcate the idea, that it will not be an 
Exhibition so much as it will be an Institute. That 
is to say, the transient aims associated in the public 
mind with the fonner, will be crystalized into the 
permanent ones invariably connected with the latter. 
No better survey of its compass could be conceived, 
than is contained in the suggestions relating to a 
similar institution, in a paper addressed by Sir Erskine 
Perry to Lord Salisbury. 

"An institution in the Metropolis which, with a 
museum and associated library, shaU, in the first 
instance, present to the existing generation an epitome 
of the various productions, the arts, the clothing, the 
habits, dwellings, and archaic history of the hundreds 
of millions who owe allegiance to the British Crown, 
would not only be of the greatest assistance to the 
manufacturing centres of these islands, and a mine of 
information to the scholars of Europe, who are slowly 
working out the early origin of our civilization, but, 
housed in a building of fit architectural proportions, 
would be a monument to all time of the greatness of 
England in the latter half of the 19th century." ^ 

The Imperial Institute might also embrace the 
offices of the Colonial High Commissioners and Agents 
General, although this is not important in itself, 
beyond combining under one roof the chief repre- 
sentative officials of the British Dominions. But 
what is of paramount importance is, that it should be 
1 The Times, October 26, 1886. 
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the embodiment of unity between Great Britain and 
all her communities. That the industries of Great 
Britain, as well as those of the Colonies, should be 
represented there is of primary importance. For 
then the raw material, as it issues from the 
Colonies, could be traced through its various stages of 
progress, through British factories, back to its very 
sources of production in its complete form. Such an 
exhibit of stages would alone be sufficient to suggest 
to ingenious minds modes of improvement in both 
theoretical and applied science. It has been suggested 
elsewhere that the Institute ought also to combine 
under its roof the leading exports of Germany and 
the United States, which come into serious competi- 
tion with, and threaten to injure, those of Great 
Britain. It would unquestionably be an advantage, 
if it could be made to extend its aegis to this province 
of industrial art. But it would appear, at the outset, 
that such an inclusion would make very large de- 
mands upon the space of the Institute. The question 
could only be scientifically determined when it is 
known by the Commissioners the exact space they 
will have at their command. 

A far more important point is the one of imity 
amongst all the contributary forces of the under- 
taking. If the Institute is to be an unparalleled suc- 
cess, it can only win that distinction by enlisting in its 
aid (dl the interests concerned. Since it is to be the 
embodiment of the complete unity of the Empire — the 
political as well as industrial — it cannot sjmabolize this 
great movement by fostering division at its own incep- 
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tion. It is of the last importance that the good offices 
of distinguished mercantile bodies, like the London 
Chamber of Commerce, should be secured. And it 
would therefore be wise to leave nothing undone 
which will secure their hearty co-operation. 

But, in addition to their co-operation, the absorption 
of their project into the larger and grander one of the 
Prince of Wales' would add strength to both. The 
London Chamber of Commerce has been brought to 
realize that the Continental system of commercial 
museums is a most valuable adjunct of trade. Its 
secretary, Mr. K. B. Murray, was despatched to the 
Continent in July last in order to discover the method 
of organization and sphere of action. The result of 
the efficacy of these museums so impressed Mr. Murray, 
that he reported to his Council in favour of their 
adoption. Their ramifications were to extend to the 
industrial centres of Great Britain and the British 
Colonies. To this end a circular was issued to the 
different Chambers of Commerce in the United King- 
dom and the Colonies. And the replies to this circu- 
lar have been eminently satisfactory. Mr. Murray 
points out how his Chamber has taken the greatest 
possible care not to conflict in any way with the pro- 
posals of the Prince of Wales. And the concluding^ 
paragraph of his letter indicates how much value the 
Chamber of Commerce attaches to His Royal High- 
ness's plan. 

*^ We have believed from the first appearance of the 
Prince's letter (which came as much as a matter of 
surprise to this Chamber as to the general public)^ 
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that the Commercial Museum idea would be fully 
represented upon, and included in, the Imperial 
Institute. We have, therefore, been waiting anxiously 
to hear authoritatively some more detailed statement 
of what arrangements the Prince's proposals are to 
comprise, and it will only be upon the publication of 
these details, or upon a knowledge of them from a 
sufficiently authentic source, that it will be possible for 
the Chamber to judge what its action shall be.''^ 

The question of site has already involved some 
discussion. It is not my intention to venture an 
opinion upon tso discretionary a matter beyond indi- 
cating its relation to the main object. The selection 
of site must necessarily be left to the decision of the 
promoters. of the Institute. At the same time it falls 
to the duty of the present writer to point out that, 
wherever the site may be chosen, it should unques- 
tionably be one that will allow the multifarious inter- 
ests embraced in the whole scheme to thrive in 
common harmony. This could scarcely take place 
while an influential body like the Chamber of Com- 
merce were pulling one way and the promoters of the 
Institute another. The Imperial Commercial Museum 
decided on by the Chamber of Commerce is an im- 
portant adjunct of just such an Institute as the Prince 
of Wales proposes to inaugurate. If the two could be 
affiliated under one roof, how importantly it would 
increase the value of both. Thriving side by side, 
each would combine to build up the importance of 
the other ; while their administration in separate build- 
^ The Timesy October 27, 1886. 
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ings might detach and dislocate the avowed objects 
their existence symbolizes. It is easy to understand 
how Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales have a pre- 
dilection for South Kensington. That district is 
naturally endeared to the hearts and memories of 
both the Queen and her Royal son. They, so to 
speak, hold the locality in trust, for preferment, for 
the late Prince Consort. How deep an interest Her 
Majesty's husband took in this wide and beautiful 
suburb is well known. It would have endeared it still 
more to him to have had the great symbols of the 
nation reared upon it. Still, as is admirably pointed 
out in the journals of the day, the letter of the late 
Prince Consort's wishes must not be allowed to 
supersede the spirit of them. And this was always 
exerted for the progress, prosperity, influence, and 
happiness of the English nation. Her Majesty will, 
no doubt, give due weight to all these considerations ; 
and, assisted by the wise cotmsels of the Prince of 
Wales, arrive at some conclusion eminently practicable 
and useful. 

The question of paying for admission ought to be 
dismissed as neither contributing to the end sought 
for, nor consonant with the dignity attaching to so 
national an undertaking. Such a procedure would 
perpetually confound it with fancy fairs of a more or 
less merry-making character, with which it would 
have nothing in common. Without detracting in the 
least from the merits of those which have preceded it, 
the present project would be as far above the heads 
of its predecessors in the sense of stateliness as the 
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House of Commons is above a Town Council. True, 
in one sense, it would be an Exhibition. But, in by 
far the larger sense, it would be the arena where the 
Senatorial Committee of the Commerce of the Empire 
would hold its conventions. To associate an Institute 
which would be largely endowed — and thus raised 
above the necessity of employing devices wherewith 
to pay its way — ^with accessories, not elevating in 
themselves, and useful principally as expedients for 
raising the wind, would be to sink it to the level of a 
show instead of exalting it to the status of a monument 
of learning. There should be certain days reserved 
for free admission of the people ; and others, again, 
for the transaction of the business of the nation. 
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Federation or Disintegration — Could a Council Control the 
Colonies? — Could a Council avert War? — ^Would Federation 
strengthen India? — Increasing friendship for Colonies — The 
"Union of the Unionist party" — England withdraws from 
Europe — A feeble suggestion — America as a Prototype — 
Desolation Transmuted into Pastures — Australia's Embarrass- 
ments — Raising Taxes — House of Commons and Devolution 
Committees — Tenure of Council — Have the Colonies Common 
Interests? — Expansion of Commerce — Colonial Civil Rights — 
Sir Henry Thring's Conclusion — ^The Colonies declare for 
Union, 

OBJECTIONS TO FEDERATION EXAMINED AND ANSWERED. 

Op all the objectors to Imperial Federation, Lord 
Norton may be pronounced the stoutest. In his 
paper on the " Impossibility of Imperial Federation," 
he advances a long line of protests headed by the 
following : 

" It certainly was a great mistake in this Confer- 
ence, to lay down, as a fundamental proposition, that 
there was no alternative between federation and dis- 
integration of the Empire. No one accused of wish- 
ing for Colonial separation ever said anything so con- 
ducive to such a catastrophe." ^ 

^Nineteenth Century, September, 1884. 
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It may have been undiplomatic to lay bare so 
unpalatable a truth, but it was both perspicuous and 
'Comprehensive. Those who could read the future by the 
light of the past, had the perspicacity to discern early in 
the day what was and is inevitable. If their ingenuous- 
ness gave the enemies of imion a temporary triumph, 
that triumph was bound to — as it has done — strengthen 
the cause of truth with time, and prove the contention 
of hyper-critics a fiction and so diminish its influence. 

" There are no precedents in history at all suggestive 
of any possible combination, even for consultative pur- 
poses, amongst a number of governments under one 
Sovereign so widely separated from each other, so 
distinct in character, and so autonomous as our 
Colonies." 

"The Amphictyonic Council offers no example. 
We have no Thermopylae as political, or Delphi as 
religious centre. The various members of a British 
Federation could not deal judiciously with each other s 
reciprocal claims, or with individual rights and privi- 
leges, nor determine quarrels and decide differences, 
though they might perhaps reward the gallantry of 
.any local resistance to a foreign enemy, as this old 
Greek Council did." ^ 

What precedents are there of one country subjuga- 
ting another whose population exceeds 200,000,000 
alien subjects with a force of 65,000 troops, and hold- 
ing that country, as we do India, in perfect sub- 
jection? What precedents are there of an Empire 
.throwing off its redundant population, granting them 
^ Ibid., p. 506. 
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autonomy in its fullest sense, and then being peti- 
tioned by them in the height of their prosperity for 
re-attachment? What precedents are there of an 
Empire with communities as large, as scattered, and 
as prosperous as our own; as independent of the 
central authority as they are, holding its possessions 
by bonds so slight and receiving from them an al- 
legiance so tenacious ? If we have no precedents to fit 
our altered circumstances, we must make history and 
let posterity regard it as precedent. 

'* But supposing the great Colonies had certain 
clearly defined subjects of common interest made 
referable to them in central coxmcil with ourselves, it 
is questionable what sort of colleagues they would 
make with each other. Would they ever agree to 
imdertake a common liability in matters, however 
wisely selected, as of common concern, yet necessarily 
very unequally affecting them all ? " ^ 

The Colonies have already so consented. At the 
first session of the Federal Coimcil of Australasia, 
held in Hobart, Tasmania, on 26th January, 1886^ 
Victoria, Queensland, West Australia, and Tasmania^ 
entered into an alliance offensive and defensive, to 
give effect to certain provisions of mutual protection 
embodied in a Bill previously drafted, which had 
received the consent of their respective Parliaments. 
In this compact, they not only assume a common 
liability which necessarily affects them unequally^ 
but imdertake additional responsibilities for Imperial 
concerns. 

1 Ibid., p. 509. 
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" Would Canada agree to give up to the Imperial 
Council her present powers of fiscal regulation? She 
is now imposing duties on much of our commerce. 
Would she, when in concert with ourselves and other 
Colonies, be ready to reduce her tariff to uniformity of 
system, or to general freedom? or would her col- 
leagues in council compel her to conform to their 
decision, if, indeed, they could agree to any? " ^ 

Clearly, she would be expected to do neither* 
The Imperial Council would not require to interfere 
with the fiscal powers of any Colony, any more than 
it would seek to regulate the local legislation of such 
States. Each Colony would, then as now, consult its. 
own interests on all matters of a sovereign, as distin- 
guished from an Imperial, character. 

" As to questions of war, which have happily 
come to mean questions of self-defence, let us con- 
sider what effect a Federal Council could possibly 
have had in any recent instances. When Egypt in- 
vaded Abyssinia, our Consul and some missionaries,^ 
having offended King Theodore, were imprisoned 
and threatened with death. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment was summoned for an autumnal session, to- 
advise and aid the Queen in rescuing our fellow-coun- 
trymen, and maintaining her honour, especially in 
Eastern estimation. We spent nine millions in the- 
struggle which ensued. Would Colonial delegates in 
coimcil have contributed either to improve the course- 
of events or to defray the cost ? " 

" Could a Federal Council have* helped to avert or- 
1 Ibid., p. 509. « Ibid, 509. 
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ijonduct any of our Indian wars, or to defend British 
interests at Canton? Would our protection of Natal, 
and relations with the Boers, have benefited by 
Canadian and Australian advisers ? " 

Perhaps one of the grandest achievements to be 
accomplished by the Imperial Council will be its 
deterrent effect of gigantic wars. It is quite within 
its compass to exert the largest possible influence in 
composing that class of ** incidents" which, in past 
history, have culminated in war. It will exhibit, to 
Europe and the world, one of the greatest — if, indeed, 
not the greatest — compacts for purposes of defence 
that has ever been consummated by the genius of man. 
The spectacle of Great Britain unified with all her 
possessions by an indissoluble bond will make foreign 
Powers much more cautious, in contemplating a solution 
of any difiiculty by the Blut und Eisen method in the 
future, than they have been in the past. Forty-seven 
millions of people, with resources as boundless as the 
sea, with a determination as great as iheir resources, 
united for a common end, will be an organization too 
imposing for German Chancellors to "bluff" into 
complacent obedience, or Russian diplomatists to 
eniertain with disturbing "incidents.'* Our augmented 
strength will be our augmented securit3\ If there be 
no solution out of a difficulty but war, war will be 
declared. But the English battalions, at the roll of 
the drum, will pour forth from every corner of the 
earth. And when European statesmen contemplate 
the possible consequences a collision with Great Britain 
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might involve, they will not enter upon a war with 
her with a light heart. 

As for India, about which Lord Norton is still more 
dubious, the assistance she would receive would be 
enhanced by the celerity with which Australian troops 
could reach her. If ever another such catastrophe 
as the Indian Mutiny occurred, Australian troops could 
be poured into Indian territory in half the time in whicli 
they could be despatched from England. That could 
be done with even the present machinery. But in the 
event of the Australian Trans-continental Rail way being 
constructed — a supposition of extreme likelihood — 
then Australian troops would be able to reach India in 
at least iive days less than they could now. Lord 
Norton will see, upon contemplation from this stand- 
point, how immeasurably the chances of subduing a 
rebellion in India are increased, and how very con- 
siderably the knowledge of auxilliary English forces 
being so near at hand must diminish the likelihood 
of an eruption. 

** The proposition of Colonial incorporation, or of 
federation with the Empire, must resolve itself, practi- 
cally, into one or other of these two issues : 

*' Either the Colonies must abandon much of the 
powers of self-government which they now enjoy, and 
hand them over to a Parliament of some sort sitting 
in London, of which only a twentieth part would con- 
sist of Colonists, and these coming from widely different 
parts of the world ; 

** Or there must be a Federal Constitution, under 
the Monarchical Head, with an Imperial Congress, 
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and State Legislatures (including that of the United 
Kingdom) restricted from dealing with Imperial con- 
cerns." 

"There is about as much chance of the English 
people turning their ancient Parliamentary system into 
such a Constitution as of their deliberately restoring 
Feudalism or the Heptarchy." * 

It is easy to conceive that such sweeping reforms 
as are foreshadowed by Lord Norton in the above 
paragraph would encounter the stoutest opposition. 
One of the strongest recommendations which inheres 
in the Imperial Institute is that it altogether obviates 
any interference with^-either by diminishing, increas- 
ing, or otherwise despoiling — the present Estates of 
the Realm. It has already been shown that neither 
of the other alternatives suggested is necessary. 

** It was recently observed by a competent reviewer 
that we no longer treat our Colonies as poor relations — 
that social intercourse has become closer every year — 
that trade, letters, arts, even sports have been in- 
cessantly forging new links, so that it would be im- 
possible to sever the connection, without a wrench 
which would be felt in every part of the body politic 
No one will dispute the truth of this observation; and 
it describes the natural and happy outcome from our 
improved Colonial policy. If this be the case without 
federation, and no one has any idea what federation 
could mean, might not the attempt to improve a 
present healthy condition, by a prescription about 
which the doctors only save themselves from division 
Mbia512. 
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of opinion by the vagueness of its terms, be more 
likely to cause disturbance than any improvement of 
the present condition of things ? " ^ 

The present contrivances have only whetted the 
appetite for a closer union. They manifest alike the 
benefits in what has been reached, and disclose the 
gap which intercepts the attainment of what is desired. 
Colonists have made up their minds to a complete 
union with the Mother-land, and will not be content 
until such a union is consummated. It would, as they 
know, increase their responsibilities; but it would, 
also, give additional strength to the weakest parts of 
their present organization, which, in its present in- 
complete form, is neither an exponent of strength or 
weakness. As an illustration of this contention, the 
New Guinea imbroglio stands forth conspicuously. It 
does not matter, practically, whether the acquisition 
of the whole of New Guinea would, cr would not, be 
advantageous to the Australasian Colonies. The 
majority of the people had come to the conclusion 
that it would; and were proportionately disappointed 
when they found it was suddenly snapped from their 
grasp. Their disappointment was accentuated when 
they found that want of knowledge on the part of the 
Home Authorities, and the absence of a direct voice 
in what concerned their vital interests on the part of 
themselves, had brought about a situation which 
strained the good relations between them and England. 

But I gather from the signs of the times that 
England is about to enter upon a new policy. The 

1 Ibid 515. 

160099 
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word ** Imperial," objected to by Lord Norton, will 
be used henceforth, not in a Jingoistic sense, but as a 
broad definition to embrace that which relates to the 
whole Empire as distinguished from any local part of 
it. Perhaps, the selection of the word has not been 
a happy one. Perhaps, it has involimtarily called up 
in many minds, associations we should have preferred 
to lie dormant — the very converse of what we most 
desire to evoke. Professor Freeman takes large ob- 
jections to it. Indeed, it required a space of no 
less than four pages in a magazine to make them 
known to us. But we may be excused by his own 
reasoning for clinging to the term, now that it has 
become current, since the word '* Congress," he tells 
us, ^'is a curious instance of the survival of a word 
when the thing expressed by it has wholly changed 
its nature." The new policy, therefore, if one may 
read between the lines in Lord Randolph Churchill's 
speech, is not to be a warlike one, even though it be 
Imperial. 

" Now, let me turn to the policy of the future," 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at 
Dartford, 2nd October, 1886. " The main principle 
of that policy — and I pray you to bear this in mind, 
gentlemen — ^the main principle and the guiding motive 
of the policy of the Government in the future will be 
to maintain intact and unimpaired the union of the 
Unionist party. We know how much depends — how 
almost entirely the future of England depends — upon 
the union of the Unionist party ; how every institution 
which we value, how all the liberties which we prize, 
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are for the time bound up in the union of that party : 
and everything that we do, either in domestic or 
foreign affairs, will be subordinated to that cardinal 
principle, the union of the Unionist party," ^ 

There is one phase in the above paragraph whicli 
will ring through the ears of the entire Empire. It is 
the joyful peal which proclaims that the integrity of 
the Empire is to be maintained. " We know how 
much depends — ^how almost entirely the future of 
England depends — upon the union of the Unionist 
party.*' Lord Randolph Churchill has done well in 
composing, at so early a date, the feelings of uncer- 
tainty which hitherto existed from one end of the 
Empire to the other. British subjects will now un- 
derstand that, at any cost, the Empire is to be saved 
from dismemberment. There is another passage in 
this memorable utterance, one too, which will have 
no less interest for the subjects of the Queen situated 
at the antipodes and elsewhere than Great Britain. 

" A generation ago, Germany and Austria were not 
so sensitive as they are now to the value of political 
liberty. Nor did they appreciate to its fullest extent 
the great stability of institutions which political liberty 
engenders ; and on England devolved the duty — the 
honourable but dangerous duty — of setting an ex- 
ample and of leading the way. Those were the days 
of Lord Palmerston ; but times have changed, and it 
is evident from the speech of the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, on Thursday, that the freedom and the inde- 
pendence of the Danubian principalities and of the 
' The Times, October 4th, 1886. 
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Balkan nationalities are a primary and vital object in 
the polic}- of the Aurtro-Hungarian Empire, Those 
things being so, it may be well that England can 
honourably and safely afford to view with much satis- 
faction that Power whose interests are most directly 
and vitally concerned assuming the foremost part in 
this great international work. . . . Our policy in 
these anxious times — subject always to the cardinal 
principle of maintaining the union of the Unionist 
party — ^will be to pursue an even and steady course, 
avoiding the dangers of officious interference and im- 
necessary initiative on the one hand, and an attitude 
of selfish and timid isolation on the other. And I 
earnestly hope that we may be successful in con- 
tributing to the preservation of that general peace 
and securit)'' which, however necessary and advan- 
tageous it may be for other nations, is, to my mind, 
absolutely essential to the progress and prosperity of 
the British Empire.'* ^ 

Those were the days of Lord Palmerston ! What 
were the days of Lord Palmerston? Certainly no 
actions which surrender the shadow of that grand 
statesman, so dearly beloved and honoured by his 
countrymen in every part of the world, to the obloqux' 
x>f this generation. No, not that ; but the mistaken 
policy of his day. No statesman ever added more 
solid grandeur to the name of Englishman than Lord 
Palmerston. No statesman ever made the English 
nation fill a larger space in the eye of Europe than 
Lord Palmerston. It was unfortunate that, in his 
1 The Ti7n€8, October 4th, 1886. 
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day, England, by a mistaken policy, considered it her 
duty to be the protector of European subjects as well 
as her own. The responsibility was enormous, and now 
and again brought results sadly out of proportion to 
the sacrifices of the undertaking — to wit, the Crimean 
campaign. But in those days the British Empire had 
.not attained its present gigantic dimensions. English 
statesmen directed their attention and energies to 
European questions — an arena at once fascinating and 
engaging to cultured minds — in the absence of more 
absorbing ones in the domestic centre. That is no 
longer the case. There are, looming up, questions of 
domestic polity of far larger consequence to England 
than any question of European concern can possibly 
become. Canada, Australia, and the Cape Colony 
have grown into nations. They are anxious to turn 
the stream of their influence back into the channel 
whence it derived its initial momentum. They are 
-anxious, in order to strengthen themselves, to feed 
that by which they were fed. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, with that quickness of perception he has 
-ever shown, sees that England's energies will be best 
-conserved by developing her new resources, and by 
.attracting them to, and binding them indissolubly 
with, her own. " England can honourably and safely 
: afford to view, with much satisfaction, that Power, 
whose interests are most directly and vitally con- 
cerned, assuming the foremost part in this great inter- 
national work." For the rest, we are assured that 
England intends ^^ avoiding the dangers of officious 
interference and unnecessary initiative." Nothing can 
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be plainer than, the whole foreign policy of the past is 
to be remodelled. England will no longer exhaust 
her resources in costly wars in Europe, but in de- 
veloping her huge Empire. Nevertheless, she is 
present, in case her interests are interfered with ; and 
m order to give them the most effective protection^' 
her navy will be brought up to a state of efficiency 
adequate to the preservation of the enormous interests 
committed to its care. 

Mr. Douglas makes a somewhat remarkable state- 
ment in dealing with their freedom to fight or not, as 
the Colonies elected, in case of Great Britain being 
engaged in a protracted war. 

*^ Not only could Great Britain fight more freely, 
more effectively, if Canada and Australia were free to 
fight or not as they pleased, but the probability is that 
each of them and all of them would serve the interests 
they all hold in common more effectivelj'- by fighting 
separately, if needs they must fight. They may thus 
be strong for mutual purposes, and they would be 
most strong by maintaining their separate manage* 
ment for separate objects." ^ 

In this contention, Mr. Douglas, I think, will be^ 
found not to represent Australian opinion ; moreover, 
his conclusion is illogical. The primary object of 
Imperial Federation from an Australian point of view 
is, "protection against a common enemy." Hor 
present insecurity will exert a larger influence in in- 
ducing Australia to become, in common with other 

* " Imperial Federation, from an Australian Point of View,'^ 
Nineteenth Century ^ December, 1884, p. 863. 
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members of the Briti!^h Empire, a concrete portion of 
the Imperial Council, than any other consideration. 
Australian commerce has grown beyond Australia's 
capacity to protect it. She is aware that by joining 
the Imperial Council she subjects herself to new 
responsibilities for specific purposes. What are these 
purposes? The obligations arising out of International 
collisions which may only be solved by the arbitra- 
ment of war. Australia's contribution is simply an 
insurance rate on her commerce. If, with such 
machinery as is proposed, each Colony were allowed 
carte blanche to war or not as it liked, the very 
seminal principle of unity — security to the whole 
Empire — ^would be undermined. Nor would it be less 
disastrous to allow each British community to fight 
its own battle when and where it pleased. If union 
is anywhere important, it is certainly in the disposition 
of large bodies of naval or mihtary troops. Mr. 
Douglas would surely concede the command to the 
most experienced officers. Equally would he concede 
the plan of campaign. Whatever the Colonies rrwif 
do, they have not as yet produced soldiers and sailors 
who would command the confidence of British troops. 
The efiect of Mr. Douglas proposal would be to 
stultify any assistance which might be rendered by the 
British communities, and reduce British strategy to the 
level of the old Dutch Council of War in which a 
different general took command each day, with the 
result of general disaster to all concerned. 

Mr. Douglas has, in fact, rather missed than eni- 
phazised the meaning of Lord Rosebery's apt quotation 
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on which he relies for his argument — " strength for 
mutual objects with separate management for separate 
objects." No object can be more mutual than that 
which protects the Empire from the horrors, the 
perils, and the subsequent distress of war. No object 
can be more mutual than, being engaged in war, to 
prosecute it with such a vigour as to bring it to a 
speedy termination. No object can be more mutual 
than to concentrate it, and thus prevent it scattering 
decimation by fire and sword broadcast. Such ends 
could only be attained by unity of purpose and action. 
And Mr. Douglas' panacea would surely precipitate 
the very horrors he is anxious to avoid. 

The American Union has been selected by many 
writers as furnishing the closest analogy of the aims 
contemplated, the difiiculties to be overcome, and the 
degree of success attainable by any movement looking 
to an unification of the British possessions. In few of 
the vital circumstances, as will be shown, does any 
analogy exist at all. 

" Now we shall have an admirable case," says Sir 
Henry Thring, " for practically testing the nature of 
the ties which can be created between various com- 
munities if we can find an example of a system of 
communities which, having adopted at first the 
loosest bond that can be said to make a system, of 
communities one nation, has subsequently constructed 
the closest political union of which an assemblage of 
States is capable without sacrificing their local powers."^ 

^ " The Fallacy of Imperial Federation," Nineteenth Genturtfy 
January, 1886. 
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The answer to this is (1), it is not an " admirable 
case ; * * (2) it is not the " closest political union of which 
an assemblage of States is capable without sacrificing 
their local powers." The prototype to which these 
remarks refer, and which is hereafter throughout Sir 
Henry Thring's paper to be the test of Imperial 
Federation, is the American Union. In the United 
States, the relation of each State towards the Federal 
Government is not only substantially, but absolutely, 
the same to-day as it was when the Constitution of 
that country was erected. During the one hundred 
years of its existence, nothing has occurred to necessi- 
tate a diminishment or increment of the powers that 
were originally conferred by that instrument on each 
State. The country itself has grown enormously 
during that period. Its population, its wealth, its 
industrial economy, have each and all multiplied at a 
ratio which has surprised the whole world. Yet, not- 
Avithstanding this unparalleled multiplication of re- 
sources, the sovereign powers of each State as 
originally conferred have been found abundantly 
sufficient to meet all requirements. The direct voice 
each State enjoys in controlling the larger questions 
of State-policy, amongst which may be mentioned its 
foreign policy, is no larger now than it was in 1789. 
Nor is it ever likely to be, since from the first each 
sovereign State enjoyed through its United States 
Senators a direct voice in all the affairs of the nation. 
It follows, therefore, that, no matter to what extent 
the resources, the power, the population, the wealth, 
the intelligence, and the industries of the United 
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States may augment, so lonjj as America remains a 
contiguous expanse of unbroken States, her present 
machinery will respond to the requirements of every 
interest in every State. 

Now can such an analogy be applied to the outly- 
ing possessions of Great Britain? Certainly it cannot. 
Why can it not be applied to them ? Because they 
have developed conditions which were never contem- 
plated, and which, therefore, were not provided for 
by the law-makers of Great Britain. 

The United States, whether thirteen or thirty- eiglit^ 
were always on the same footing so far as the Federal 
Government was concerned, that is to say, from the 
time of their *' Constitution." As the wild prairie 
of the west was reclaimed, it became a Territory ; 
to subsequently become a State and be admitted to 
the sovereign rights of a State. One fact, however, 
was always present in the minds of the inhabitants of 
outlying territories in America — ^that, so soon as they 
attamed their majority, they would be admitted to 
the fullest privileges of the wealthiest and oldest 
State in the Union. 

Unlike America, the outlying British possessions 
were originally more or less depositories for England's 
criminal classes. They did not participate in the 
scheme of her Government any more than did the in- 
habitants of Timbuctoo. It is true that, English 
Statesmen had no idea they would so speedily — in 
fact ever — develope into the magnificent possessions 
they have now become. The energy, industry, and 
pluck which are the inalienable heritages of the English 
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race have, in an incredibly short space of time, turned 
dearth into plenty. Deserts have become converted 
into rich pastures; and wilds, into fruitful com fields. 
The bowels of the earth have been made to disgorge 
gold, tin, copper, and coal, in enormous quantities. 
Literature, religion and science, have erected their 
temples ; and are enshrined with a majesty befitting 
their station. Art and manufactures have been culti- 
vated with such success as to fill a large space in 
domestic economy. Thus in half a century, desola- 
tions of measureless area have become transmuted 
into inexhaustible treasure houses. 

The extraordinary development and resources of 
the British Colonies have forced them into the fore- 
front of England's foreign policy. In the event of 
Great Britain being involved in a protracted struggle 
with a foreign Power, such a predatory foe would 
never dream of confiscating any portion of the United 
Kingdom. Yet, the distance of her Colonies, and the 
great temptations offered by their wealth, make it by 
no means assured that their annexation would not be 
vigorously attempted by such a belligerent. These are 
conditions which in the general scheme could not have 
been provided for, because their collateral causes did 
not exist. Until the Colonies attained rank and 
power, their potentialities of greatness were unsus- 
pected. And so rapidly have these unfolded them- 
selves as to constitute the British Communities nolentes 
volentes an essential factor in British diplomacy. 
Therefore they must have a voice in the scheme of 
Government. 
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Now that they have attained these splendid pro- 
portions, they naturally attract the attention of foreign 
Powers, France and Germany realize ^he value of 
such possessions, and covet them proportionally. 
They cannot wring from England what she has, but 
they can wrest from the ocean that which she has not. 
Hitherto, neither of these nations has been a great 
colonizer — though the latter bids fair rapidly to be- 
come one. France has not lost the art, she never 
liad it. In the first place, she has no redimdant pop- 
ulation ; in the second, no surplus capital. Not hav- 
ing the natural means of colonization, she resorts to 
artificial ones. Her possessions beyond the seas, in- 
stead of being homes for the thrifty, are made depots 
for her criminals. This pursuit may be engaging 
enough to France, it is, nevertheless, disastrous to her 
Colonial neighbours. Australia has suffered, as from 
ii loathesome disease, from the inundations of recidi- 
vistes. She has the moral courage to stamp out the 
pest, but is not armed with the legal machinery. 
The anomaly of her being mistress of her own soil, 
without being mistress of her own seas, has made itself 
painfully felt. It has awakened in Australians, more 
than any other circumstance, a desire for increased 
power, even at the cost of increased responsibilities. 
To that extent it has done some good. For young 
nations that have had the largest measure ot protec- 
tion afibrded them, without being called upon to pro- 
vide the ways and means, respond all too slowly when 
the latter take the form of a permanent charge upon 
their revenue. When instructing his Agent General how 
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to proceed at the Conference of the Federation League, 
Mr. Service's (then Victorian Premier) remarks were 
eloquent of Australia's embarrassment in the Pacific 
Waters. 

" The weakness of this position has at times been 
most disadvantageously apparent, and its humiliation 
keenly felt. Lately, more especially, when policy of 
the highest concern to the Australasian Colonies has 
had to be administered by the Imperial Government, 
we have occupied the position of outside petitioners 
to the Colonial OflSce, with scarcely more influence 
than a county member of the House of Commons. I 
thankfully acknowledge the courtesy extended by the 
Colonial Ofiice to yourself, as well as, I believe, to 
the other Colonial Agents General; but it is some- 
thing more than concessions of courtesy that is needed. 
Colonial interests are suflSciently important to entitle 
us to some defined position in the Imperial economy 
— to some tangible means of asserting, if necessary, 
our rights." 

Proceeding on the course of his argument, Sir 
Henry Thring continues: '-The Common tie of 
supremacy exercised by the Mother-country had been 
broken, and they presented towards foreign countries 
(the thirteen revolted American Colonies) the aspect 
of a cluster of thirteen independent Republics incap- 
able of any common action except through the 
impracticable process of obtaining the assent of 
thirteen governments to any proposed course of 
policy.** ^ 

^ Fallacy Imperial Federation. Ibid, p. 23. 
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Could any argument be adduced more eloquent of 
the necessities, more convincing of the importance, 
more descriptive of the utility of the Imperial In- 
stitute ? This Council, at which will sit in conclave 
the whole British Empire, will be afforded the most 
complete opportunity to discuss in the most exhaus- 
tive manner the largest questions of Federal polity. 
It will likewise possess the most reliable local informa- 
tion concerning them. What machinery could be de- 
vised to respond more completely to so comprehensive 
and complicated a system of States as the British 
Empire ? 

Quoting Story, to illustrate the diflGlculties of 
divided authority in a Federal Constitution, Sir 
Henry Thring proceeds : "A still more striking defect 
was the total want of power to lay and levy taxes or 
to raise revenue to defray the ordinary expenses of 
government. Requisitions were to be made in thir- 
teen independent States. The consequence was, that 
though in theory the resolutions of the Federal 
Government were constitutionally binding On the 
members of the Union, yet in practice they Vere 
mere recommendations, which the States regarded or 
disregarded at their option." ^ 

Under their present Constitutions, the autonomous 
members of the British Empire defray their own 
expenses of Government. The Imperial Council, 
whenever it may commence its deliberations, will 
soon make it evident that it is most expedient that 
every portion of tlie Empire should defray its own 

1 Ibid 24. 
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expenses of Government. In this way there will 
remain no " ordinary expenses of government " for 
the Imperial Council to deal with, and as a conse- 
quence no requisitions to be made. Its interference 
in the province of taxation will only be called for 
when a Contingent is to be furnished to prosecute a 
war. And even then, it will reduce itself to troops and 
commissariat. The complement of troops to be sup- 
plied by each State having already been defined, the 
question of assistance would simply resolve itself down 
to a vote for or against its expediency. Nor could the 
high-contracting parties regard or disregard these 
obligations at their pleasure, for, such a disregard 
would amount to forfeiture of that high honour 
which British communities are not in the habit of 
repudiating when it takes the form of treaties. 
" The Constitution was not, as was the Confederacy, 
a mere compact between independent States from 
which any State might withdraw at pleasure, but was 
declared to be the supreme law of the land. In 
other words, the laws were national, not federal, 
binding on individuals and not on communities." ^ 

If the members of the Imperial Council could 
withdraw therefrom at pleasure, its deliberations 
would be exposed to a similar danger to that pointed 
out by Sir Henry Thring. But it would be most 
inexpedient to arm them with any such power. The 
probability is, it would be a partnership limited b)?- 
time as well as liability. Until such partnership was 
dissolved by effluxion, it could not cease to be bind- 

^ Ibid, 29. 

H 
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ing. Moreover, each State, previous to appointing its 
members, would have to derive its power to do so 
from its local Legislature. It would appear in 
debate that such members and their successors were 
appointed to fulfil a period of time. By consentmg 
to their appointment, each Legislature would commit 
its State to all engagements made by its Delegate to 
the Imperial Council during its term. Iz is not easy 
to see how they could withdraw, assuming that they 
desired to do so, at pleasure. 

"Is the change of the British Colonial Empire 
into a Federated Nation within a measurable dis* 
tance, or even within the bounds of possibility? 
First as to the political objection. Is it conceivable 
that the British Crown and British Parliament would 
descend from their eminence and agree to be forced 
into a war against their will by all or any member of 
the Colonies? But were they ever so willing to 
commit so suicidal an act, in what representative 
body could the power of determining such questions 
be placed?"^ 

At this moment, of course, nothing definite can be 
stated as to time ; but it seems to me that the change 
which Sir Henry Thiingis sceptical about being "within 
the bounds of possibility '* is really within the boimds of 
the next decade. It is as certain to be attained as is the 
supremacy of the British nation assured to us unless by 
the most perverse mal-adroitness we discourage and 
detach the overtures for union, the sincere loyalty now 
being offered on all sides. As to the British Crown and 

1 Ibid, 33. 
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British Parliament descending from their eminence and 
being forced into a war by the Colonies againsttheirwill, 
Sir Henry Thring would be justified in his hypothesis 
if such a calamity were in the range of possibility. 
But, whether the Imperial Coimcil be constructed on 
a basis of population or wealth, England must, as she 
should have, the preponderating voice. Assuming, 
too, that due allowance be made for proportional 
representation which would be restricted to Colonial 
questions, even then, it would be impossible to swamp 
Great Britain in voting on any vital measure. It has 
already been shown where the power of determining 
the other questions asked by Sir Henry Thring would 
reside. 

" The House of Commons has already reached the 
limit of numbers capable of transacting business ; yet 
any adequate representation of the Colonies would 
increase the number to an extent which would make 
effective legislation impossible. '* ^ 

This is presumably the poorest argument yet ad- 
vanced, by the opponents of Federation. In such a 
case as that supposed, the House of Commons would 
have to resort to an expedient which, in all probability, 
it will have to do as it is, very shortly, if business con- 
tinues to run ahead of its capacity to grapple with it 
— ^work by devolution committees. But one of the 
strongest recommendations attaching to the Imperial 
Council is, that it in no way interferes with the con- 
stitution or functions of the present Estates of the 
Realm. *' But what common interests," asks Sir Henry 
* Ibid, p. 33. 
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Thring, " are there in the Colonies, considered as a 
body, which could make common consultation ad- 
visable?" 

This question is, perhaps, the most abstruse one 
that has been addressed to the subject by the oppon- 
ents of Federation. It is abstruse, not because it is 
difficult to state one '* common interest," but be- 
cause there are so many, and all of them important, 
that it is difficult to know where to begin. Among 
the most pressing subjects in which the Colonies 
already have " common interests," and which would 
profit amazingly by "common consultation/' may be 
mentioned : — general defences ; telegrapic communi- 
cation — its extension and rates; quarantine regula- 
tions ; postal service — ^its extension and rates ; civil 
service reform ; fisheries questions ; emigration ; copy- 
right; patents and inventions; enforcement of civil 
process beyond the limits of Colony issued ; recogni- 
tion in all Colonies of marriage or divorce, solemnised 
or decreed in any Colony; barristers admitted to 
practice in any part of Empire. There fe, however, 
one more subject, perhaps the most important yet 
mentioned — which is, to expand the commerce be- 
tween the British commimities. It will be remem- 
bered that the Prince of Wales emphasized this 
subject in his letter to the Lord Mayor. And there 
cannot be any doubt that it will fill the largest space 
in the deliberations of the Imperial Council. The 
question of how best to regulate and conserve the 
trade of the British commuijities, and how to win 
a larger share of that of Oriental communities, is 
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a verj'' large and complex one. If the fiscal econo- 
mies of our Colonial possessions coincided with our 
own, or, if there was any chance of assimilating them, 
the solution of the major question would be within 
measurable distance. As it is, they diverge in the most 
errratic manner: some going straight to the extreme of 
Protection, while others reach it by a somewhat cir- 
cuitous route. It is certain that in no way can any 
compromise be made which might lead to something 
like uniformity, except hy " common consultation." 

Touching the Oriental trade, very important pros- 
pects are waiting development in that region. A very 
intelligent native of China informed us quite recently 
that his country had determined upon marching to- 
gether with Europeans ''to the conquest of arts, 
science, and industry." Ly Chao Pee, who is a dele- 
gate from China to Paris in the interests of education, 
may be trusted as speaking the sentiments of his 
country. If China is really advancing towards 
Western civilization at the pace reported, our trade 
with her oi^ht to be capable of enormous augmenta- 
tion, and it is just such matters as these as would re- 
ceive the fullest discussion at the Imperial Institute. 

On the other hand, British supremacy in the indus- 
trial economy of the world, is assaulted on every side. 
Formerly, Great Britain was the workshop of the 
world ; latterly, she is only one of the emporiums of 
supply. America, Germany, Belgium, France, and 
other countries are running her very hard for the 
trade in her own Empire. And out of it, they make 
competition still more keen. In the Colonies, every 
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department of commerce is being invaded by German 
energy. The most recent move being the equipment of 
a splendid line of steamships heavily subsidised by the 
German Government. It is intended that these ships 
shall draw from the Australian, China, and South African 
trade, the freight intended for English bottoms. If 
we may anticipate the results by the light of past 
experience, in other words, if we may judge the efiPect 
of German competition in the shipping trade by the 
accomplishments of German competition in the sugar 
trade, we should say that the prospect looked a little 
gloomy for English shipo^wners. When commercial 
enterprises, supported by Government aid, are brought 
into competition with those that subsist by private 
enterprise only, the latter must suffer during the con- 
flict. True, the vicious effects of the former system 
are demonstrated by time. Meanwhile, trade de- 
pendent upon private enterprise languishes, becomes 
paralyzed, perhaps exhausted in the struggle for 
supremacy. Capital and labour suffer penalties and 
hardships in the interim. The full extent of the loss 
is never recouped. Some of the commerce drawn 
away is never recovered. It is in promoting their 
industrial economy that "common consultation" 
among the British Colonies is paramount. It might 
even be said, without exaggeration, that England's 
commercial pre-eminence depends upon such consulta- 
tions. The capabilities of Australasia alone as a con- 
simier of British manufactures may be judged by the 
following figures. In ^ 1872, her imports and exports 
^ Statesman's Year-book, 1875-86. 
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of British produce amounted to £29,767,539; in 1884, 
they reached the enormous figures of £52,206,555. 
In the last twelve years Australia's consumption of 
• British products nearly doubled. What expansion 
may it not reach in the next twelve years ? Ques- 
tions of this character can only be intelligently an- 
swered by Congressional gatherings of the men who 
rule the destinies of the States concerned. To these 
men will be furnished the fullest statistics on the im- 
portance of which will be based their ultimate action 
in Council. It may be the means of restoring to 
England her old supremacy in the industrial economy 
of the world. But, be that as it may, it will unques- 
tionably preserve to her the unrestricted field of her 
own communities. 

The tables majr be turned on Sir Henry Thring by 
reiterating one of the very quotations he employs to 
force home his argument. 

" The hold of (Great Britain) on the Colonies is in 
the close affection which grows from common names, 
•from kindred blood, from similar privileges and equal 
protection. These are ties which, though light as air, 
. are strong as iron. Let the Colonies always keep the 
idea of their civil rights associated with your Govern- 
ment ; they will cling and grapple to you, and no force 
under heaven will be of power to tear them from their 
allegiance."^ 

' But these civil rights of which Burke speaks have 
been assaulted ; and their present machinery affords 
the Colonies no redress. Burke's magnificent defence 

^ Burke " On Conciliation with the Colonies." 
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which, as Sir Henry Thring rightly claims, "can 
hardly be deemed too enthusiastic for the present 
situation," does not contemplate a Premier of one of 
the leading Colonies chafing under disqualifica- 
tions which ought to have been removed long 
ago. 

** We have occupied the position of outside peti- 
tioners to the Colonial Office, with scarcely more in- 
fluence than a county member of the House of Com- 
mons." 

It is in order to equip themselves in the fiillest 
measure with those ''civil rights" so perspicuously 
insisted upon by Burke, that the Colonies are striving 
after a larger community of interests which poli- 
ticians have termed ''Imperial Federation." The 
phrase might be liberally interpreted to convey a 
demand by the Colonies for a voice in the larger 
councils of the nation. 

Sir Henry Thring thus concludes a paper ex 
hibiting much power and thought; a paper which, 
while it founds its conclusions on misapplied hypo- 
theses — and thus helps forward, more than it re- 
tards, the movement it is inspired to silence — ^is, 
nevertheless, executed with consummate skill. 

"There is danger in enunciating principles in 
which all men concur, under guise of something 
new and xmusual. There is danger in adding to 
such enunciations loose hints of schemes which 
are incapable of realisation, and give rise to hopes 
which by the certainty of their failure can only 
have the eiFect of producing in the Colonies dis* 
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appointment, and, perhaps, as a consequence of 
disappointment, distrust, and disaiFection." ^ 

It has been admitted that Canada and Australia 
from their present importance, from the varietj'-, 
nature and abundance of their resources, which, 
combined, make them relatively independent, must 
be the tests by which all men will consent to gauge 
the expediency or inutility of Imperial Federation. 
Canada, as has been shown in another part of this 
work, has already demanded a closer bond of union 
with the Mother-country. Her public men contend 
that Canada's " civil rights " will be more zealously 
guarded by a direct voice in the Imperial concerns. 
They have adduced an irrefutable argument in 
support of their claims. They price they will pay 
for a larger voice is increased responsibilities. When 
men go to their pockets to purchase a right, they must 
indeed stand in need of it. To Canada's invoca- 
tion, Australia says. Amen! and Mr. Service was 
faithfully interpreting the prevailing sentiment in 
his country when he summarized it as follows : 

** It may be difficult to say in what way so vast 
and scattered an Empire can be federated: but 
any scheme that may be decided upon, while it 
cannot take from us anything that we at present 
possess, must give to the Colonies more tangible 
influence, and more legal and formal authority than 
they have now. I therefore had no hesitation in 
directing you to give a general support to the idea, 
guarding, of course, our local self-government.'* ^ 
^ Ibid., p. 34. * Mr. Service to Mr. Murray Smith, Nov. 20, 1884. 
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*' A further consideration is that Victoria, and. I 
am sure, Australasia, is, and always has been, heartily 
loyal both to the Throne and the Empire — b. national 
sentiment which has never failed to express itself 
on every suitable occasion. The notion, before now 
openly expounded by Professor Goldwin Smith 
and others, of disentegrating the Empire by cutting 
off the Colonies, has, I am persuaded, little sym- 
pathy from Australians — nor is this altogether a 
matter of sentiment; but, we believe, that the 
Colonies, justly and wisely governed, may be 
tributaries of strength to the parent State; that 
they and it may be mutually recipients of number- 
less advantages. I am sure that I speak the mind 
of the Colonists generally, in expressing our desire 
to remain, as now, an integral portion of the Em- 
pire ; and it is in this view, therefore, that I desire 
to support the movement for Imperial Federation." 

Whatever might be the danger of enimciating 
** loose hints" in other matters, it is clear that so 
far as they have proceeded in connection with 
Imperial Federation, their result has kept pace 
with the object of the promoters — ^to increase the 
bonds between Great Britain and her communities. 
Mr. Service makes it clear how anxious is Australia 
to realize the hopes which have been inspired by 
the new sentiment. Sir Charles Tupper was equally 
convincing when he spoke for Canada. The dis- 
appointment apprehended by Sir Henry Thring can 
scarcely be realized while all the Colonies are mani- 
festly anxious for unity. If the propinquit}" they 
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are seeking were merely a vague chimera depend- 
ing upon extraneous conibinations, some doubt might 
be cast upon its durability. But since it is a matter 
which concerns the Colonies even more than it does 
Great Britam, and rests almost exclusively upon their 
election, their verdict, which has already been given, 
must be allowed to settle the matter as unalterable. 
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AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 

The movement of Australian Federation may be said 
to date from the year 1870. At the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war, the Colonies became alarmed 
at the increasing puissance of Germany. Russia had 
not then made any suspicious pilgrimages to the 
Pacific waters. But it was doubtful what would be 
Germany's next move after she had subdued the 
French, which was rapidly taking on the appearance 
of annihilation. The Colonies began to feel their 
isolation from England. Moreover, their original weak- 
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ness had become accelerated since their endowment 
of autonomy. Their several Constitutions had brought 
them an increment of power, but it was not unaccom- 
panied by increased perils. The leading men of the 
different Colonies were not slow to discern that the time 
had arrived for a spontaneous imderstanding between 
them. The Press supported, and made known their 
views; and, towards the end of 1870, a Royal Com- 
mission issued, which sat in Melbourne. 

It soon transpired that, upon one point, there was 
considerable unanimity of feeling among the mem* 
bers of the Commission. An instinct of common 
security against conamon dangers had evoked the 
spirit of combination. And this sentiment was para- 
mount in its deliberations. The advantages of a 
Federal Union were set forth in its report with, 
amongst others, the following claims : — 

^* It obtains additional security for peace by in- 
-creasing its means of defence; and, by creating a 
nation, it creates along with it the sentiment of 
nationality — a sentiment which has been one of the 
strongest and most beneficent motive powers in 
liuman affairs. The method, indeed, by which States 
have grown great is almost uniform in history. They 
gathered populations and territory, and on these 
wings rose to material power ; and, with the sense of 
a common citizenship, there speedily came, like a soul 
to an inert body, that public spirit by whose inspira- 
tion dangers are willingly faced, and privations cheer- 
fully borne, in the sacred name of country, 

" We cannot doubt that it is the destiny of the 
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Australian Colonies to pursue a similar career, and 
their duty to prepare for it. They possess resources 
and territory which fit them to become in the end a 
great Empire. They are occupied by a population 
already larger than the population of many Sovereign 
States ; they yield a revenue greater than the revenue 
of six of the Bangdoms of Europe ; and we believe that 
they share the sentiment which may be noted as the 
most subtle and pervading of our century — the desire 
to perfect the union and autonomy of peoples of the 
same origin." 

The Royal Commission accomplished as much good 
as could be expected of it at the time. It evoked in 
the people a spirit of union. There were, however, 
many difficulties in the way of actual compact ,• stilly 
the benefits arising from a common federation were 
conveyed to the public mind. With the termina- 
tion of the Franco-Prussian war returned the old feel- 
ing of security. Nothing was done ; the movement 
lay dormant until the outbreak of the Kusso-Turkish 
war, when it received a new impulse. 

The Second Convocation of the leaders of Inter* 
Colonial polity took place in 1880. The assemblage 
was described in the Press as an "Inter-Colonial 
Conference." At the deliberations of this gathering 
it became clear that the difficulties of union were 
increasing rather than diminishing. Each Colony had 
sensibly augmented its wealth, population, industries, 
and importance since the last gathering. But the 
jealousy with which each viewed the other's progress 
had also increased, and with it the gap they were 
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gathered together to abridge. The prevailing senti- 
ment will be best understood by a quotation from a 
leading Sydney journal of that date. 

" In the case of Victoria, however, the difficulty is 
at present insuperable. Mr. Berry, consistently with 
all his past professions, says, practically, that he will 
only consent to union on one condition, namely, that 
the other Colonies become converts to the Victorian 
fiscal system, or submit themselves to Victorian 
supremacy. Union of a sort would certainly be 
feasible on these terms, but it would not be the 
federal union of co-equal States." ^ 
. Similarly, the feeling in Melbourne was, perhaps, 
clearly interpreted by one of its leading organs. 

•' So far, in fact, the labours of the Conference 
have rather brought out the difficulties of the situation, 
as regards border duties between Victoria and New 
South Wales, than suggested a solution of them/' ^ 

For many years, while studying this question, I was 
under the impression that Australian Federation would 
precede Imperial Federation. I now find that such a 
priority is absolutely impossible. The more the ques- 
tion of Australian Federation is studied, the more 
apparent become the difficulties — at a distance in- 
significant, on the spot gigantic — ^which intercept 
its consummation. In order to understand these 
thoroughly, one must study them on the spot, or he 
will never comprehend the uncompromising nature 
of their oppositi6n. It is an easy thing for Mr. 

^ Sydney Morning Herald, December 14, 1880. 
* The Argus, December 6, 1880. 
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Service to tell his hearers that Canada encountered 
ilifficulties before she brought her various Provinces 
under one Dominion. True, she did ; but these diffi- 
iiulties, at their most refractory stage, were only the 
presence of foreign elements struggling for expression, 
and ignorant of the mosi effective method of attaining 
union. The Provinces of Canada, in their days of inde- 
pendence, were never highly prosperous ; while the Aus- 
tralian Colonies seemed to draw forth fresh vigour from 
their sovereignty. As the y oimger members of the Aus- 
tralian group split off from the Mother-colony, their 
erection into independent States heightened their pros- 
perity and stimulated their development, in every in- 
stance. Canada, though practically not federated into 
one Dominion till 1867, was theoreticallyxmited as early 
as 1812. For the causes which inspire combination 
in peoples more than any other — common defence 
against common dangers — ^were already asserting 
themselves most vigorously. Upper and Lower 
Canada, though divided by local influences, united 
as one man to repel the American invader. And 
from that time, until they practically achieved it, 
the Canadians were bent upon union. 

On the other hand, Australia has enjoyed a period 
of unbroken peace. She has never been subjected 
to periodical struggles for existence against over- 
whelming odds. Had she experienced them, union 
among her colonies would be far more attainable 
to-day than it is. The very prosperity she has 
enjoyed is mainly responsible for the conflicting 
sentiments and adverse policies which find favour 
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in her different Colonies. But these opposing forces, 
wtile they operate against an Australian Federation, 
by no means prevent the accomplishment of an 
Imperial Federation. True, it would augment the 
strength of their adherence, enhance the value of 
their alliance, if the Australian Colonies, like the 
Canadian Dominion, spoke as a compact corporate 
body. But this, I fear, is impossible for the present. 
And it will remain impossible until some very radical 
changes take place. While the Australian Colonies 
are not one in sentiment, their Governments cannot be 
one in policy. While their Governments are divided 
in policy, a complete Federation becomes impossible. 
Certain parochial excrescences will have to be pruned 
off the stem before it can nourish its branches effec- 
tively. The different Constitutions of the Colonies 
have grown up under the care of different public men, 
themselves only imperfectly equipped for the task. 
The Fathers of Colonial organic law have been 
affected, at different periods, with different State dis- 
orders. Sometimes they were jealous of, sometimes 
apathetic to, and at others were even antipathetic to 
one another's welfare. 

The institutions which in due time appeared repro- 
duced, with fidelity, the most conspicuous disorders 
of their founders. And the people, nourished by the 
institutions, inherit, in a more or less degree, the 
prejudices which are their distinguishing characteristic. 
Whenever large questions which conflict with local 
<;onsiderations arise for discussion, they are im- 
mediately suppressed by the clamour of petty 

I 
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interests. They are submerged under a flood of 
objections which, when carefully analyzed, reveal 
nothing so much as the strength of selfishness and 
the weakness of patriotism. Such a result is, un- 
questionably, the inalienable endowment of that com- 
plete autonomy which the Colonies have so fully 
enjoyed* It would be too much to expect that the 
studied neglect which inspired in our Colonists a 
magnificent spirit of self-reliance, would rear with it 
so heroic a counterpart as unselfishness. Human 
nature would require to be more Quixotic than it is 
in our Colonial possessions to yield b-uch uncommon 
specimens of patriotism. 

The difficulty, then, which has hitherto attended 
the Federal movement in Australia is that a com- 
prehensive view of its advantages, one which sur- 
mounts all local considerations, has not yet been 
taken by the whole people. True, they are slowly 
gravitating towards it ; but an enormous chasm sepa- 
rates them from the goal. A number of the leading 
men in Australia perceive the inestimable boon 
which would be conferred upon the Colonies, as a 
whole, were they welded into an indissoluble union. 
But this intelligent group, when compared with the 
whole people, forms a very select minority. There- 
fore, it follows that imtil the whole people can be 
persuaded of its advantages, Australian Federation 
cannot advance beyond certain limits. 

It has already been stated that the different Colonies? 
composing the Australasian group, will have to pass 
through verj^ radical changes amongst themselves be- 
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fore they can amalgamate effectively. Much of the 
powers they at present enjoy, must be abdicated to a 
central authority, formed on the basis of the United 
States Senate. It is absurd to suppose that the pre- 
sent machinery of the Federal Council of Australasia, 
will ever be able to respond to the requirements of a 
great nation. That eight wealthy States, containing 
3,500,000 people, should submit the largest questions 
of Empire to a Committee of fourteen Delegates — 
and this number only when all the States are repre- 
sented — and abide by their decision, is contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution under which we 
live. Yet, to ask all the Colonies to accept the 
Federal Council as a Privy Coimcil for the whole 
Australian Empire, is certainly demanding no less. 
Assuming for argument that the Australian people 
were inclined to accept the Federal Council as a sub- 
stitute for the Dominion Parliament, the paucity of 
the machinery with which it is equipped to enforce 
its edicts would paralyze its authority whenever it 
was put forth. The Federal Council of Australasia 
is nothing if it be not a central authority governing 
and controlling the largest issues of the whole 
Australian Empire. But, unfortunately, it possesses 
none of the attributes which inhere in, and all the 
embarrassments which should be foreign to, such an 
authority. 

Accepting it, however, at what it pretends to be — 
a "Federal" Council — and accrediting it with the 
authority such a body should exert, to be at all use- 
ful, let us inquire how far its Constitution enables it 
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to go. Australian Statesmen are notoriously given to 
comparing its influence with that of the central 
authority in Canada. It will therefore be a fair test 
to compare its powers with those of the Dominion 
Parliament. 

In the first place, the avowed object of the 
Dominion Parliament is to control the local Legisla- 
tures ; that of the Federal Council is to be entirely 
subservient to them. No Provincial Legislature can 
make laws which interfere with, or are adverse to, 
those of the Dominion Parliament; the enactments of 
the Federal Council are absolutely null and void 
until passed by the local Legislatures in Australia. 
The Dominion Parliament has power to levy and 
collect customs, excise, timber tolls and other taxes ; 
the Federal Council rather prides itself in its inability 
to touch a penny of the revenue of its subordinate 
States. Bills for the appropriation of any part of the 
Consolidated revenue miLst initiate in the Dominion 
Parliament ; the Federal Council cannot even initiate 
measures for supplying the ways and means for pur- 
poses of defence. The Provincial Legislatures have 
no power whatever to organize and maintain military 
forces; the local Legislatures in Australia are the 
only bodies that have that power. The Dominion 
Parliament has, amongst other fiscal privileges, power 
to regulate the public debt, property, trade, commerce, 
indirect taxation and borrowing on the public credit ; 
the Federal Council is enjoined in the strictest manner 
from all interference in any of these matters. So far 
then, as any of the powers appertaining to a central 
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authority residing in the Federal Council of Austra- 
lasia, it will be seen that they are only conspicuous 
by their total absence. 

Nor can it be expected that an authority framed on 
such lines will ever accomplish Federation. Is it 
then a matter of surprise that wealthy States like 
New South Wales and New Zealand are slow to trust 
their destiny to such an impotent concern? But Mr. 
Service contends that its strongest recommendation 
lies in its powerlessness to interfere with the legisla- 
tion of the local Colonies. Be it so. But such logic 
only reveals how unready are the Australian Colonies 
to embark in such a Confederation as exists in Canada. 
Mr. Service has, no doubt, accepted this hybrid con- 
cern as the best thing that can be got together tenta- 
tively- In their present temper the Australian people 
are not disposed to make the concessions that are 
necessary to a complete understanding. Until they 
are so disposed, any machinery they may adopt can 
only be, at best, a very primitive and inefficient substi- 
tute for the solid contrivance they are seeking. And 
until the Colonies are ready to abdicate their largest 
powers to a Senate sitting as a central authority in 
which they are all thoroughly and efficiently repre- 
sented, Australian Federation, as a resourceful instru- 
ment of legislation, can only be a dream, and have no 
more meaning than is conveyed in the paradox 
" united separation.'* 

On the other hand, the impulse is subjected to 
unnecessary checks by the fleeting moods of public 
men. At one time, we find leading statesmen de- 
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daring to their communities that nothing lies so close 
to their hands ; at another, nothing is so distant from 
them. No Australian statesman has contributed more 
useful support, wiser counsel, or sounder political 
economy to the solution of the question than Sir 
Henry Parkes. All the years he was in office, he 
was the most consistent advocate the impulse had. 
Immediately he became unattaclied^ and others took up 
the movement where he had left off. Sir Henry Parkes 
employed his fine faculties in ridiculing the thing itself 
and its supporters. In an essay contributed to the 
Melbourne Review for October, 1879, called ''An Aus- 
tralian Nation," Sir Henry Parkes claims : — 

"The project is so simple and lies so close to our 
hands that objectors will have to discover a ground 
for opposition in the naturalness of its conditions of 
successful accomplishment. 

" There are three of the Australian Colonies which, 
from their geographical relations, the corresponding 
character of their leading pursuits, and their equality 
of promise in their future capabilities, might cultivate 
a generous friendship and a reciprocity of patriotic 
feeling much to the advantage of all classes of their 
people, under the present, or any other, conditions of 
political existence. The truest friends of Victoria, or 
of New South Wales, or of South Australia will be 
they who labour most wisely and earnestly to propa- 
gate the belief that the interests of each are the 
interests of all of these three Colonies." 

On his return from England in August, 1884, Sir 
Henry Parkes' views had undergone — not moderation, 
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because that might be natural, but — a radical meta- 
morphosis, root and branch. This is what he had to 
say at the Sydney Town Hall : — 

'' We have heard a great deal about Federation and 
of the assemblage in Sydney which dignified itself as 
a Convention. Hitherto, we have been modestly con- 
tent to call a representative gathering of this kind 
simply a conference ; but this was to be a Convention, 
and, as far as I can understand by looking at the 
papers which have been published on the subject, this 
pretentious designation arose from two gentlemen who, 
if I am to judge from their utterances and from their 
writings were, perhaps, the least competent of all the 
members of that conference to give it a right name, 
or to lead it to a right conclusion. I do not like 
to speak of the Ministers of other Colonies, but, to 
my mind, the crude, intemperate language of Mr. 
Service, while it betrayed the absence of any study 
of the question, was calculated to damage the cause 
of anything like Australian Federation ; and, as far as 
I understand the attitude of Mr. Stuart, I think that 
in his feeble display of strength he has taken up the 
right cue in this business. As far as he goes, I think 
I S3nnpathise with him ; but I venture to say now 
Tiere amongst you what I said when I had an oppor- 
tunity in London, what I ventured to say to Lord 
Derby himself, that this Federation scheme must prove 
^ failure." ^ 

The tone of contempt that runs all through this 
atrabilious attack upon the prime movers as well as 
^ The Vicix>rian JReview, November 1, 1884. 
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upon the movement itself, is too palpable to be mis- 
understood. It is not the well-digested reasonings 
of the broad-minded old man we used to know en- 
larging upon his favourite theme ; but the shriek of 
jaundiced jealousy, from the cold shade of opposition, 
directing its shafts at those who are basking in the 
sunshine of power. We can, therefore, afford to dis- 
miss the objections with as little ceremony as they 
deserve. 

The opposition of New Zealand to the movement 
is by no means so prejudicial to its welfare as is- 
that of New South Wales. The latter is, not only 
an integral portion of the Australian Continent, but 
by far, the most wealthy and important Colony in 
the group. If New South Wales joined the com- 
pact. South Australia would follow; then New 
Zealand for her own protection would be bound to 
seek admission. 

In addition to the difficulties alluded to, there 
are some local obstacles which operate against New 
South Wales giving in her hearty co-operation to 
the federal impulse — the Protective policy of Victoria,, 
and a prejudice that union would ultimately weaken, 
instead of strengthen, her territorial possessions. 
The first of these obstacles I am prepared to dis- 
miss as easily conquerable, so soon as the second, 
and far more stubborn one, be cleared away. When- 
ever New South Welshmen make up their minds- 
that there are tangible advantages derivable from 
Federation, they will not allow Victoria s fiscal policy 
to bar the road to its consummation. The payment 
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of a lump sum per annum on either side could always 
— ^in the absence of assimilating the tarifFs — form a 
basis of compromise. But the second obstacle is 
not to be reconciled quite so easily. 

Rightly, or wrongly, the opinion prevails — and 
largely prevails — ^in New South Wales, that Victoria's 
anxiety for Federation is simply a political scheme be- 
hind which she contemplates territorial aggrandize- 
ment. It is freely conceded — at least, on the Victorian 
side of the border — that the fathers who partitioned 
off the younger Colony from the older one, made 
a very serious blunder against the interests of Victoria 
in favour of those of New South Wales. There can 
be no doubt that, had the committee of demarcation 
known that the country north of the Murray was as 
valuable for pastoral purposes as it has since become, 
they would have made the Murrumbidgee River in- 
stead of the Murray the boundary line of the two 
Colonies. As a matter of fact they did not know. 
They thought the country north of the Murray a vast 
waste-land such as that which comprises most of the 
Northern Territory of South Australia, and did not 
stand out for its inclusion in the new constituted 
State. It is common history that Victoria now finds 
her pastoral enterprises much cramped. Her terri- 
tory comprises an area of 87,000 square miles only — 
large from an English point of view, but small from 
an Australian aspect — while that of her neighbour 
covers in round numbers 310,000 square miles 
This, then, is really one bone of contention. The old 
school politicians of the class of Sir John Robertson 
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— and even those of so young a school as the Hon. 
G. R. Dibbs — are opposed totis viribus to any scheme 
which will amalgamate the territorial interests of the 
two States. Both of these public men have publicly 
avowed that they can conceive no possible outcome, 
but disadvantage to New South Wales from a terri- 
torial Federation. This, it is urged by the advocates 
of Federation, is a perverse blindness to the higher 
aims of unity latent in the movement. And while 
the principle of federation is manifestly discouraged 
in their oral performances, it is nevertheless con- 
ceded that, if anything occurred in Great Britain to 
call for united action on the part of Australia, New 
South Wales, with her known loyalty and strongly 
emphasized English proclivities, would sink her 
prejudices and coalesce there and then. 

It has been shown that, one of the main obstacles 
to Australian Federation resides in the hostility of 
the present fiscal policies of the two leading States to 
one another. My own impression, after watching the 
working of the tariffs of the different Colonies for ten 
years is, that Victoria's Protective policy could be 
iissimilated to the Free Trade policy of New South 
Wales by a gradual reduction extending over a series 
of years. The present tariff, which averages about 
22^ per cent, on all imports, could by successive 
reductions be brought down to 10 per cent, ad 
valorem. Such an incidence might fairly be con- 
sidered to come within the range of taxation for 
revenue purposes only. On the other hand, the 
revenue on foreign purchases in New South Wales — 
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which is now, I think, 5 per cent. — ^might be ad- 
vanced to 10 per cent, in order to meet the reduction 
made by Victoria. While this policy would have an 
additional attraction, inasmuch as it would increase to 
some extent the consumption of English manufac- 
tures, it would also have its disadvantages since it 
would throw open the Australian markets to the 
manufacturers of the United States. America has 
made a tremendous effort of late years to secure the 
Australian trade, and she is so much nearer to the 
latter than is England that her competition is a factor 
which should not be overlooked. 

It would then appear from the present outlook 
that, until Australia gives birth to a genius great 
enough to comprehend its advantages, and strong 
enough to overcome the local prejudices which now 
retard its growth : or, until some common calamity 
compels unity for common protection, a comp ete 
scheme of Australian Federation cannot and will not 
take place. 

That the imperfect scheme which now obtains may 
be the initiation of the larger movement is likely 
enough. Properly promoted — with a due deference 
to the prejudices of those Colonies who are not in the 
compact, and continued conciliatory efforts to win 
them over to it — ^the movement may eventually attain 
the status of the Canadian Dominion. But even in 
its present shape, it is an effective instrument for aid- 
ing and promoting Imperial Federation. 

At the first meeting of the " Federal Council of 
Australasia," its importance as a factor in the sum of 
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Imperial Federation was established. It likewise dis- 
closed many important advantages to the co-signatory 
Colonies to be derived from union. It was also made 
clear that while some of these advantages could be ob- 
tained by each State in its insular capacity, others 
again — the most important — could only be secured by 
co-operation with the rest. And that such advantages 
as each State obtained in its insular capacity, would, at 
best, be feeble, while fortified, by the moral support 
of the whole group, would carry with them absolute 
security. 

The President (the Hon. James Service, then Pre- 
mier of Victoria) opened the proceedings in an ad- 
dress which covered the origin, scope, and ultimate 
object of the Council. 

'4t ushers into existence," said Mr. Service, "under 
the sanction of Imperial authority, a new legislative 
system, founded on united action among Colonies one 
in race, in language, in destiny, and will no doubt 
be regarded by the nations of the world as the embryo 
of a great consolidated dominion, which must here- 
after be paramount in the seas of the Pacific, and 
which will have to be reckoned with when Imperial 
interests are concerned in any part of the world. "^ 

The right of Australian subjects to have the domi- 
nant voice in all matters pertaining to the Pacific, is 
clearly laid down in this paragraph. Nor can that 
right be disputed when the geographical position of 
the Australasian Colonies is taken into account. 
There is an implied recognition, in Mr. Service's 
1 " Federal Australian," Jan. 30, 1886. 
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address, that such a predominence carries with it 
increased responsibilities. And it is shown that there 
is no desire to evade them. There is also a modest 
hint to the Colonial Office that Australian interests 
are not to be whittled away in meaningless official 
correspondence ; that it is of paramount importance 
they should be consulted and their wishes respected 
whenever negotiations in which they are the con- 
spicuous subjects, are proceeding. 

" It would have been," continued Mr. Service, *^ a 
matter of extreme gratification if on this occasion, 
Avhich must become of historic interest, the whole of 
the Colonies of Australasia had been represented, but 
the fact that they are not so need not, and should 
not, operate as a discouragement. History teaches 
us how difficult it is to secure unanimity in the earlier 
attempts to bring about federal union among self- 
governing communities, even when their interests 
would manifestly be best promoted by such union. 
The provinces of the Netherlands, the cantons of 
.Switzerland, the United States of America, the 
Dominion of Canada, are all cases in point, and the 
circumstances which have left three of the Australian 
Colonies unrepresented on the present occasion, when 
carefully considered, afford great grounds for hope 
of their ultimate and even early adhesion to the 
federal movement." 

Mr. Service's examples are strictly ad rem. In 
^ach case it had to be demonstrated by experience 
that union was not alone the best way in which their 
jsingular and united interests could be served, but the 
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only vr^y in which they could be effectively guaran- 
teed. The Netherlands, Switzerland, America, and 
Canada all experienced the throes of disjunction. 
They did not unite until they were convinced of the 
necessity. And so perhaps it may be with Austral- 
asia. The main obstacle which at present deters the 
Australasian group from becoming compacted, is the 
success and prosperity each Colony has hitherto en- 
joyed in its sovereign capacity. The recusant States 
contend, since their present machiner}'' vouchsafes to 
them progress and prosperity, why try to improve 
it? The addition of elaborate appliances might 
interfere with the original contrivance and put the 
whole mechanism out of order. Viewed by the light 
of the past, this is a sound argument. Contemplated 
by the uncertainty of the future, it is a weak one. 
The freedom from outside interference hitherto en- 
joyed by the Australian Colonies in the past is by na 
means assured to them in the future. Indeed, if it 
were, there would be no particular aim in their 
federating. Their future progress and prosperity in 
their insular capacity are of those economical pro- 
blems which cannot be determined by the past. If 
we may judge by the cloud of European interests 
gathering rapid shape and substance in the Pacific, 
we should say their freedom from interference in the 
future will be by no means what it has been in the 
past. Every indication worthy of notice points the 
other way France has possessed herself of new 
settlements; Germany has come into the field; and 
Russia — the Machiavelli of the trio — has found a pre- 
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text to establish herself at New Guinea. Each of 
these movements is a new interest with which the 
Australasian Colonies will sooner or later be called 
upon to deal. Each one carries in it the germs of 
opposing interests, which, in the absence of the most 
sagacious management, may develope into a confla- 
gration. It will require a great deal of tact to recon- 
cile French with Australasian interests, in the Pacific. 
It is too early in the day to venture an opinion upon 
those of Eussia. Germany in her development of 
New Guinea ought to proceed bras a bras with Aus- 
tralasia. Yet the presence of all these Powers in the 
Pacific indicates clearly that the security of the past 
must not be expected to extend to the future The 
Sovereign interests of each Australian State have not 
in the past been menaced by external circumstances. 
In the future they might be confronted by a combina- 
tion too strong to be opposed single-handed. This is 
the lesson Australian statesmen should teach their 
several communities. 

*'We know," says Mr. Service, *'that in those 
unrepresented Colonies there is no feeling hostile to 
Federation, and that the causes of their present hesi- 
tation are to be sought for and found rather in the 
objections to matters of detail than in any hostility to 
the idea of uniting the British communities in these 
seas for national purposes, and of ultimately foundincy 
one grand Australasian dominion."i 

If this contention be correct, then certainly the 
objections to '^ matters of detail " ought quicklv to 
1 " Federal Australian," Jan. 30, 1886. 
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vanish when viewed side by side with the substantive 
advantages of unity. Still less justification is there 
for their continued existence when contrasted with 
the perils incident to disjunction. Mr. Servicers zeal 
to consummate the movement in which he has ever 
been a foremost advocate may have led him to 
under-rate, rather than over-rate, the difficulties he 
foresaw. Such a view as he took is at least imder- 
standable in one in whom the wish was father to the 
thought. If the Colonies in the Pacific have not yet 
come to the conclusion that it is expedient to unify 
for '* national purposes/' they have at least arrived at 
a determination that it would be wise to coalesce for 
mutual defence. In truth it can be said that only 
*' matters of detail " stop the junction of their forces. 
And that these will sink as the importance of their 
safety rises may be hoped by all well-wishers. 

'' I may say at the outset," continued Mr. Service, 
^' that our position is wholly unpretentious in its 
character and strictly limited in its scope, but never- 
theless it is important in its practical bearings on the 
present, and in its symbolical foreshadowings of the 
future. Dealing with the question in its practical 
aspect alone, I desire to remind you that the move- 
ment for the establishment of a Federal Council of 
Australasia arose out of necessities long recognised by 
the statesmen of all the Colonies forming the Austra- 
lasian group. These Colonies, though separated from 
each other by outlying stretches of sea or land, are, 
nevertheless, bound together by the close relations 
which subsist between them. The tifes of kindred 
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and country, of commerce, of religion, and of similar 
social and political conditions and aspirations, render 
it desirable that they should be politically united in 
order to secure freedom of inter-action, which can 
only be obtained by means of Federal legislation."^ 

The opening sentence of this paragraph was in- 
tended as a double note of warning. It was, in the 
first instance, to assure the British Government that it 
was not contemplated by the Council to encroach in 
the slightest degree upon what was rightly held as 
their domain ; that its deliberations would not cause 
them the slightest embarrassment ; that its scope was 
wholly inter-colonial as distinguished from interna- 
tional. It was also intended to silence the waggings 
of such mischievous tongues as were trying to breed dis- 
sension by attributing to the promoters of the move- 
ment personal aggrandizement rather* than national 
inter-action. The jealousies of each Colony had to 
be prudently administered to. The success of the 
Soudan Contingent had awakened in all the Colonies 
the susceptibilities of adolescent communities becom- 
ing conscious of their power. They were apt to think 
their strength greater than it is, and be little inclined to 
look for help from one another. These idiosyncrasies 
inspired great caution in the manner of advancing 
the main issue. And the President exhibited all the 
tact that a lively sense of their existence necessitated. 
"The ties of kindred, country, commerce, religion, litera- 
ture, languages, are to the common mind irresistible 
iirguments. But subtle influences had somewhat weak- 

^Ibid, p. 156. 

K 
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ened their potential force, and the speaker had to 
resort to rhetorical stimulants to enforce his views. 
Thus in arriving at the difficulties created by their 
physical separation, which made them stand in ^ the 
relation of foreign States to one another as far as pur- 
poses of concerted action were concerned, Mr. Service 
knew he was advancing over a thorny path. The 
matter was disposed of in this way : — 

** Conferences between the Colonies on subjects of 
the deepest interest to all of them have been held 
from time to time extending over a period of about a 
quarter of a century, for the purpose of securing unity 
of action by identity of legislation ; but the practical 
result has been insignificant and unsatisfactory." ^ 

It has already been pointed out that it would be 
impossible to secure " identity of legislation *' until the 
Australian Colonies become one in policy. And they 
cannot become one in pohcy until they are one in 
sentiment. 

But no Conference of Plenipotentiaries can trans- 
mute by discussion institutions which have been 
reared to strength upon one system of economy to 
another system, if the very basis of mutation — the 
spirit of compromise — ^be absent. It was hardly to 
be expected that Mr. Service would emphasize the 
difficulties of the future. A s prime mover in an under- 
taking he had supported with all the energy of his 
enthusiastic nature ; one to which he had affixed the 
imprimatur of Prime Minister of a leading Colony ; 
his reputation as a politician was staked on the result. 
^Ibid, p. 144. 
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He was not bound to weaken its chances of success 
by dwelling too strongly upon its possible miscarriage. 
The emphasis he put upon failures in the past revealed 
how keenly he appreciatad the work that lay before 
him. And those who could read between the lines 
were not slow to understand his anxiety. Speaking 
of the previous Conferences, Mr. Service said: "They 
passed many resolutions, and occasionally drafted bills, 
with a view to their being passed by the several local 
legislatures ; but, with perhaps one exception, these 
bills failed to become law throughout the Colonies."^ 
But since the days of the Conferences, events had 
been making rapidly in favour of Union. New 
Guinea and the New Hebrides had been the subjects 
of vexatious and prolix correspondence with the 
Home Authorities. Streams of irreclaimable crim- 
inals of foreign nationality had already begun to 
poison the limpid waterways of fair Australia. And 
she was threatened to be deluged by a flood of them 
at no remote day. Here was a danger acknowledged 
by all men to be a common one. Its influence on the 
public mind was assuming larger proportions day by 
day. Public meetings were held, and indignant pro- 
tests were declaimed from various tribunes. Fiery 
orators found their opportunity in agitating for 
separation. Thoughtful ones were content in de- 
nouncing the frigid indifference of the Colonial Office. 
The agitation crystallized into a renewed attempt at 
Inter-Colonial unity, which took form and shape in a 
Convention held at Sydney. 

1 Ibid. 
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The outlook of the new Conference was certainly 
auspicious. No enthusiast of Federation could have 
asked for anything better. Eight of the Colonies — 
the whole group — ^were represented. Their interests 
were committed to the care of fourteen Plenipoten- 
tiaries. Scarcely one of them ranked lower than 
an Attorney-General, and most of them were Prime 
Ministers. The resolutions were carefully drawn and 
critically debated. No expression was allowed to 
creep in which might weaken the hands of the British 
Government abroad, or inspire distrust in the 
Colonial mind at home. The totality of sentiment at 
the opening of the proceedings was unique. And the 
deliberations of this Convention were looked forward 
to with greater interest than those of its predeces- 
sors. But presently New South Wales saw difficul- 
ties and seceded from the compact. New Zealand 
followed, and so did South Australia. 

The very element which Mr. Service described as 
the strength of the Enabling Bill, time has demon- 
strated to be its failing. 

" To begin with," says the President, *' there is no 
power conferred by the Imperial Act by which, through 
means of the Federal Council, any one Colony can 
be coerced by a combination of the others. This is 
an essential feature of the new Constitution. It gives 
the Council the fullest legislative authority over those 
subjects on which they desire combined action, but 
provides no means of comp§lli^g an unwilling Colony 
to submit to the dictation of any or of all the others 
on subjects regarding which they differ."^ 

ilbid, p. 156. 
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It is evident that Mr. Service regards as its greatest 
recommendation the inability of the Council to force 
upon a reluctant Colony measures that have been 
adopted by the majority. To most people it will 
appear that this is in fact its weakest point, and one 
which must, upon the first great strain it is submitted 
to, make the whole machinery unworkable. Let us 
suppose for a moment that the New Hebrides ques- 
tion had involved the Colonies in some entanglement 
with the French. That Melbourne and Sydney were 
bombarded with heavy loss and damage, it being sup- 
posed that in those two cities would be found the 
most treasure. That previous to the encounter, the 
Queensland Legislature passed an Act withdrawing 
from the Council. Queensland would be at once 
absolved from that joint liability which she entered 
into in case of damage by war to one or more of the 
Colonies. She would have sustained no loss hersell*, 
whilst that incurred by Victoria and New South 
Wales would fall almost exclusively on those two 
States. Or to put it another way. Suppose a large 
scheme of defence were to be undertaken by the 
Council. That heavy expenditure was made neces- 
sary, and. large loans negotiated in consequence. 
In the meantime, one or more of the States in the 
Council retires and saddles the rest with the whole 
responsibility. What power has the Council as at 
present constituted to indemnify itself against so immi- 
nent a risk? None whatever. For we have an ex- 
ample to hand illustrative of its incompetence to 
do so. 
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At that time the Australasian Colonies were very 
anxious to annex New Guinea, they were invited by 
the British Government to name a sum they would 
jointly subscribe to carry on the government of the 
Island. Fifteen thousand pounds was the sum pro- 
mised. It was agreed by the leading Colonies that 
it should be subscribed amongst them. South 
Australia was one of the subscribing parties. She 
paid her first quota but immediately thereafter with- 
drew. The remaining subscribing Colonies were, by 
this breach of faith, saddled with an additional pro 
rata. And if in turn the rest had desired to with- 
draw, Queensland — ^the originator of the annexation 
scheme and the Colony that profited most by the 
arrangement — would have been saddled with the 
whole expense. Could a better illustration be fur- 
nished of what might ensue when larger expenditures 
were involved ? South Australia withdrew from the 
New Guinea Protectorate because its maintenance, in 
her sovereign capacity, was not of the smallest import- 
ance to her. In her corporate capacity it might be ; 
but, suffering from financial depression, she elected to 
avail herself of an escape provided by the Act from 
an embarrassing liability which could bring her no 
immediate compensation for her outlay. 

A Confederacy formulated on such lines is inces- 
santly exposed to disasters, of which the foregoing is 
only one. How can it wield the influence which 
should be the very essence of its existence, or com- 
mand the confidence of the people, while its mandates 
are revocable by any of the contracting parties at 
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will ? It is in fact a revival of the old American 
Confederacy in all its deformities of impotence to 
enforce its edicts with the additional weakness of 
providing means for any Member to retire at plea- 
sure. Moreover, it would be apt to split upon the 
very rock which shattered the authority of that 
•combination of States — rfinance. It will be remem- 
bered how the efforts to raise taxation by the Con- 
federacy of 1781, fell stillborn upon the States from 
which taxes were to be collected, and continued to 
■do so until the Constitution of the United States made 
every citizen of America liable under penalties from 
which he could not escape. Similar disabilities would 
paralyze the movements of the Federal Council 
Especially in matters of defence would these be- 
-come apparent. The delegate from Queensland (Mr. 
S. W. Griffith) was not slow to observe the diffi- 
•culties likely to arise from all absence of power over 
£nance. 

^* The Council had no power over the finances of 
:any Colony," said the Queensland Premier, "but, at 
the same tune, it could not have a general .scheme of 
•defence without the expenditure of money. Such 
-expenditure must be at the will of the separate 
<jovemments, but if, for instance, all agreed to have 
forts at King George's Sound, or to the establishment 
of a navy, it would be necessary to come to the 
Council for a discipline Act to enable the forces that 
might be raised to be properly controlled.*' 

Such authority would, presumably, work without 
•friction, and might be made supreme, in disciplining 
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and controlling forces. But whether it would oper- 
ate as inviolably in producing the " ways and means '* 
from the diflferent States with, which to prosecute 
defence is quite another thing. Most people will be 
inclined to think it would not, particularly since it 
enjoys no powers of coercion. " But," adds Mr. 
Service, " a few subjects are mentioned in the Im- 
perial Act, in respect of which the Federal Council 
has unfettered control. 

It will be seen that its control over these is more 
apparent than real, since whatever remains is emas- 
culated by the 21st clause in the Enabling Act, which 
declares that : — " This Act shall cease to be in opera- 
tion in respect to any Colony the Legislature of which 
shall have passed an Act or Ordinance declaring that 
the same shall cease to be in force therein: Pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that all Acts of the Council passed 
while tliis Act was in operation in such Colony 
shall continue to be in force therein, unless altered 
or repealed by the Council, or unless repealed 
€ts to such Colony by the Legislative Council tliere-^ 

of" 

Comment upon this is unnecessary. In no way can 

the authority of the Federal Council be made binding- 
at present. It substantially leaves each Colony as free 
as it was before the Convention of 1883. Perhaps 
it is wiser that it should be so until more uniformity 
of purpose grows into Colonial-polity. A sentiment 
cannot be legislated into a nation. It must be en- 
gendered by common aims, common interests, and 
common benefits. Mr. Service, therefore, only de- 
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ceives himself and frieuds wlien he summarises the 
Bill as follows : — 

"When this is thoroughly understood (each Colony's 
continued independence as before), many of the ob- 
jections to the Federal Council must vanish." ^ 

On the contrary, one would be inclined to say. 
The very fact of leaving each Member so embarras- 
sing a share of independence proves the Council to 
liave no raison d'etre. 

Another objection seriously urged against the 
'' Enabling Act " is the power it confers upon any two 
Colonies to initiate legislation of the widest character. 
If the population and wealth of each of the Colonies, 
< )r if even the population without wealth was of equal 
proportions, there would be some defence for the indis- 
criminate distribution of power. As a matter of fact, 
there is the greatest disparity. Tasmania and Fiji — the 
two smallest members of the group in area, and the 
smallest but one in population— possessing together a 
population of 160,000 subjects, can initiate any Measure 
they think fit. Moreover, they could, by inducing 
West Australia to unite with them, carry it to its com- 
pletion, should any one of the remaining four mem- 
bers be absent from the Council. The spectacle of 
the authority of 292,000 subjects making laws for 
3,500,000 subjects would be novel as well as refresh-^ 
ing in these days of representative government. 
Nevertheless, it would be quite within their power to 
do so. And how such an anomaly might operate 
may be judged from the following example. 

1 " Federal Australian," January 30th, 1886. 
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Supposing, for argument, that Tasmania, Fiji, and 
West Australia should detennine upon a policy of 
Protection for the whole of Australasia. Tasmania 
and Fiji might put the Measure through its initial 
stages. West Australia is then whipped in as a sup- 
porter. It would be quite competent in the four 
members of these States to put their Bill through its 
•subsequent stages, and thus make it law, should one 
of the remaining four members — representing Vic- 
toria or Queensland— be absent, or elect to vote with 
them. A similar combination could carry Free 
Trade or any other measure that would utterly con- 
found the established polity of the larger States. 
Of course, it will be urged that measures of such a 
-character would be harmless, since they would not be 
■endowed with any real power until passed by the 
local Legislature of each Colony. However this may 
be, there would remain on the records of the Council, 
as part of its transactions, and passed into law so far 
as it was concerned, measures determining the largest 
organic changes in the policy of the nation. It is 
contended by many public men, particularly those of 
New South Wales, that this, while it is not the only 
one, is the most palpable defonnity in the " Enabling 
Act.'* There can be no doubt that the existence of 
such flaws in so comprehensive and omnipotent an 
instrument, one, too, which aims at dictatorial power 
over the whole Australasian group in the largest sub- 
jects of common welfare, deters the more cautious 
Colonies from giving in their adhesion. From which- 
ever aspect it is viewed, it furnishes important States 
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like New South Wales and New Zealand with a quasi 
justification for holding aloof until the effect the 
deliberations of the Council may have had on the 
local Legislatures has appeared. Meanwhile, a certain 
paralysis benumbs the influence of whatever measures 
the Federal Council may enact. It is known not to 
embrace the sympathies of the whole of Australasia. 
It is regarded more or less as an experimental com- 
mittee, whose recommendations may, or may not, be 
adopted. Instead of taking a serious hold on the 
public mind, it fills a fantastic gap. The President 
pointed out its most puissant claims to support when 
he declared, " We can now create a federal law by 
which letters of naturalisation taken out by any one 
Colony will constitute an alien a citizen of the 
Australasian Commonwealth. We have it now in our 
power by a uniform system of patent laws to give an 
impetus to that inventive genius which has done so 
much to place the United States of America in a state 
of mechanical progress. We have the means, by the 
establishment of a federal quarantine, to minimise the 
dj?nger of the introduction into these Colonies of 
disease from other lands, and to secure almost abso- 
lute immunity of such dangers to the central and 
more populous Colonies of the group.'* ^ 

These boons can certainly be conferred by the 
present members of the Council. But they do not 
represent half the population of Australasia. The 
recusant States — New South Wales, New Zealand, 
and South Australia — aggregate nearly 2,000,000 

^ Federal Australian^ January 30, 1 886. 
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subjects ; while the whole population of Australasia 
is about 3,500,000 subjects. So that whea the 
Council, as at present constituted, votes unanimously 
on any measure, it does not represent much more than 
one-third of the collective voice of Australasia. 

Still, there are certain advantages attaching to its 
existence. The class of questions which came before 
the Council for discussion represent by far the largest 
subjects in the range of Australasian polity. It is 
natural that these should be disfigured by the pre- 
judices which are the inalienable concomitants of 
adolescent communities. Suspicion and jealousy are 
the most conspicuous traits of young commonwealths. 
Before these are submerged by the mightier flood of 
national sentiment, the ills and disorders incident to 
such a transition must supervene. It will be fortunate 
for Australia if she can anticipate these national distem- 
pers by peaceable discussion. And in this particular 
sphere the power of the Federal Council to do good 
is almost unbounded. The new Estate, if it cannot 
legislate for the whole group, can at least pa^ve the 
way for a more effective organization. It can disclose 
the dangers to which Australia is exposed, and thrash 
out the remedies for their prevention. It can gradu- 
ally , transmute the suspiciousness incident to insular 
aggrandizement into consciousness of combined power. 
If it cannot convert the Australian commonwealths into 
an Australian nation, it can point out the advantages 
in amalgamation. All these things it can do, and we 
may hope that the rest will follow with time. 

It has been shown that with all the larger questions 
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of Australasian polity, the Council, as at present 
constituted, is not competent to deal. But on 
subjects of minor importance it may, on its present 
basis, make itself extremely useful. It may be 
ussmned that in all questions of a subordinate 
character — questions involving no obligations of, or 
-expenditure in, finance — the subscribing members 
to the -Council would accept its edicts as absolute. 
That is to say, they would not consider it worth 
while to revoke them, even assuming that they did 
not recognise their necessity. In this category stand 
many subjects which rise from insignificance in their 
single, to importance in their corporate, character. 
'The questions of quarantine, Torres Straits fisheries, 
naturalization of aliens, writs and judgments of one 
Colony to run in another, joint-stock companies 
in one Colony and their status in the others, all 
attain a certain prominence when viewed from 
their collective attitude. Mr. Griffith, who moved 
the reply to the address on the second day, was 
careful to allude to these and to point out how 
much forbearance the subscribing States should 
exhibit towards the recusant ones. The very ques- 
tion which may be said to have inspired the crea- 
tion of thd Federal Council — ^the Pacific Islands 
occupation — they were debarred from dealing 
with. 

" As they were not representing the whole of 
Australasia," said Mr. Griffith, ''it was not desir- 
able, at present, to exercise any authority on the 
matter of the relations of Astralasia with the Pacific, 
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but it was very desirable to have a uniform law 
for the prevention of the influx of criminals."^ 

Until the recusant States fall into rank, the powers 
of the Council to deal even tentatively with the 
most urgent questions of joint concern are paralyzed. 
And until the " Federal Council of Australasia '" 
is both enlarged in its composition and endowed with 
fuller powers, or is absorbed by some central and 
largely representative authority having absolute power 
over the largest questions of Australasian polity, the 
benefits inherent in union, can neither be effectively 
exerted nor productive of any lasting advantages to 
the States concerned. 

But Australia's present attitude of opposition to 
the federation of her own Colonies will not deter her 
from becoming a party to, or joining in the general 
scheme of, an Imperial Federation. Indeed, the 
leading statesmen in the two most refractory States to 
an Australian Federation, seem anxious to outbid 
one another in their eagerness for a closer Imperial 
union, and in evidencing their loyalty and devotion 
both to Her Majesty and the Empire over which she 
rules. But this circumstance only proves that, the 
Australian Colonies are as eager and as prepared as 
is the Canadian Dominion to embark upon new obli- 
gations, which will ensure to them a closer connection 
with, and a deeper place in the hearts of. Englishmen ; 
in fine, to bring about an indivisible identity ol 
national perils and national weal. 

^ Federal Atcstralian, January 30th, 1886. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Annexation Fever — The Perils of German Proximity — Ger- 
many in the Pacific — permany's New Dream — Are Australians 
Cramped for Room ? — Germany's Earth-hunger — The Angra 
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many and the Caroline Archipelago— France as a Colonizer — 
Is France Declining 1 — M. de Freycinet's Colonial Policy. 

EUROPEAN POLICY ON THE PACIFIC. 

The phases of European policy in the waters of the 
Pacific have from time to time aroused in the Austra- 
lian mind, paroxysms of indignation which were inten- 
sified and composed according to the strength, class, 
and character of foreign intruders, to their vicinity. 
Sometimes the public pulse would be accelerated to a. 
point little short of fever heat. At others it would 
intermit between excitement and composure. And 
again it would sink to the cold condition of a chill. 
These stages of transition depended upon the degree 
of outrage — either supposed or real — from which the 
injured mind of the public was suffering. When a 
German man-of-war made its appearance in Australian 
waters, it was instantly supposed that Prince Bismarck 
had designs on New Guinea, the Carolines, Samoa, and 
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the rest. Nor until a large aniount of telegraphic cross- 
firing had been expended between Agents General 
and Colonial Premiers, and assurances conveyed that 
nothing hostile was intended, did the public mind 
subside into composure. In a similar manner when 
XI French man-of-war was cruising anywhere near 
New Caledonia, or the New Hebrides, people flew to 
the conclusion that France had resolved upon an 
indefinite extension of her Colonial possessions, and 
would forthwith seize the New Hebrides. Indeed, 
to the placid onlooker there was a good deal that 
was humorous in the extent of, no less than in the 
simplicity of the circumstances which would provoke 
these violent ebullitions of anger. In those days 
the presence of a foreign man-of-war in the Pacific 
would have the same effect on the Australian 
mind as the waving of a red flag before an infuri- 
ated bull. Whatever may be the eventual destiny 
of the New Hebrides or New Guinea, it is clear 
that Australia has benefited rather than sustained 
injury, from the incidents which have led to their 
occupation. If she has suffered at all, the injury has 
been confined to the sphere of her dignity. It can 
scarcely have reached the dimensions claimed by 
some writers when dealing with German annexation 
of New Guinea — the imperilment of her future. 
But assuming that some of her immediate interests 
have sustained slight injury, even then she is a large 
beneficiary. The incidents in the Pacific waters have 
raised Australia to the majesty of a nation. True, 
she was to all intents and purposes a nation before — 
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but not in the eyes of Europe. She is now the un- 
disturbed mistress of the Pacific, armed by an Im- 
perial Act, with full powers to protect her interests in 
the manner she may deem most prudent and endur- 
ing. By no other means could she have enforced 
with equal certainty a recognition of her rights to be 
mistress of the Southern Seas than by showing that 
her interests in that direction were being imperilled 
through her impotence to afford them proper protec- 
tion. She jumped, so to speak, from the position of 
a Colony to that of a nation ; and enjoys, so far as 
her own jurisdiction is concerned, the fullest powers 
that are comprehended in the term. Java, though 
similarly situated, enjoys no such authority from the 
Dutch, as Australia does from the English Govern- 
ment. The former has not even the power of spend- 
ing her own revenue. It may therefore be con- 
ceded that, viewed as a means to an end, the events 
of the last three years when carefully weighed by 
Australia will be found to have brought her sub- 
stantial benefit. 

It must be acknowledged, on the other hand, that, 
judged by the light of dispassionate criticism, 
Australian writers sensibly exaggerated the evils from 
German proximity. Many of the telegrams which 
appeared, with diurnal regularity, under "display" 
headings, in some of the Australian journals, read 
more like practical jokes on an over-sensitive com- 
munity than monitions of danger to an intelligent 
people. No foreigner of any importance could 
embark from German or French shores for the 
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Pacific waters without carrying in his pocket some 
hostile scheme of annexation. In this way the mind 
and nerves of Australian Colonists were worked upon 
and wrought to such a heat that they failed to 
recognize the distinction between Teuton and Sclav. 
The history, the characteristics, the aspirations, the 
designs of the two countries were indiscriminately 
mixed up in the public mind. One journal, especially 
clever in making its *' Victory" machines evolve 
sensational telegrams, surprised Victorians one fine 
morning by stating that Russia meditated an im- 
mediate attack upon Australia ; that a large Russian 
fleet was within a few hours' sailing of Melbourne ; 
and that they had received the information from a 
thoroughly trustworthy source, a spy in the Russian 
service. The effect of such disclosures, upon a people 
who had only commenced their defence works, can 
be imagined. Grave men were seen walking about 
the town already calculating the damage likely to be 
done, and asking what ransom in treasure would free 
the capital from the grip of the Northern Bear. Nor 
is it unlikely that these sensation-mongers helped to 
confound, in the public mind, friend with foe. At 
any rate, a wonderful amount of unnecessary zeal 
was displayed to prove that German occupation of 
New Guinea was intended as a challenge to Britisli 
interests in the Pacific ; that it was the initiation of 
an extensive scheme of annexation, to be rapidly 
followed up throughout the islands of the Western 
and Eastern Pacific. Germany had "gobbled up" — 
as one journal euphemistically put it — the western 
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coast of Africa, and now she had designs on Australia. 
Now, it will be instructive to cast a hasty survey over 
Germany's recent moves in the Pacific; to discover 
what she is doing there ; and if her presence, in any 
way, imperils Australian interests. 

The population of Germany, it must be pointed 
out, increases at a greater ratio than does that of any 
other civilized country in the world. Its annual 
births over deaths is, in round numbers, 600,000 
souls. It surpasses the ratio of England's increase by 
more than ten per cent. For many years, this enor- 
mous surplusage of human energy found an outlet in 
the United States and Russia. In the latter country, 
in almost every avocation, a good sprinkling of Ger- 
mans will be found — particularly in the high pro- 
fessions. But Russia's Protective system, inaugurated 
some twenty years since, has more and more shut out 
foreign subjects, as well as foreign products. Bene 
iits formerly enjoyed are no longer attainable, or at 
least so stripped of value as to be no longer desirable. 
In a similar, although much smaller degree, the 
United States no longer offer the inducements to 
Oerman emigrants that they formerly did. Already, 
America has 11,000,000 German citizen?. Competi- 
i;ion has become keen. The advantages enjoyed by 
the Teuton in the Great Republic are large ; yet they 
^re not what they would he in a community where 
language, literature, law and customs are his own. 
True, he has his Zeitung^ his Turn Verein, and Musih 
Jest in the United States, still he is living under 
ibreign yoke. For many years, Germany has been 
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too seriously occupied in reconstructing her Constitu- 
tion, enlarging the confines of her Empire, and re- 
ducing the influence of neighbouring States who 
would overshadow her, to give form and substance to 
Colonial aspirations. Previous to 1886 these aspira- 
tions, whenever they would rise to the surface, were 
promptly checked by a clique of Liberal reformers 
who answer to the description of our Manchester 
school of economists. Colonies for them had no 
channs. They only unfolded visions of expensive 
appendages, without any adequate return. They 
were content to see their countrymen absorbed by 
States like America at the rate of 200,000 per 
annum. There they could find ample field for their 
abilities, ample reward for their industry, and with- 
out expense to the Fatherland. But, presently, a 
reaction set in, which bade fair to give Germany a 
new influence in the affairs of the world. She was 
no longer content to see her subjects form citizens of 
the Great Republic. Neither was she desirous that 
they should become naturalized in English settle- 
ments. The colonizing aspiration had become for her 
a living principle, and taken concrete form. German}?- 
recognizes the power that England derives from her 
Colonies. Moreover, she has discovered the true 
source of that power. She is determined that Colo- 
nies shall mean for Germany what they mean for 
England — an extension of the Fatherland beyond the 
seas. In this way she may provide new spheres of 
activity for that redundant population which has 
done so much to build up other countries, and areas 
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of land for those hardy agriculturists she cannot 
•employ at home. 

Nor has Grermany less at stake from a commercial 
point of view. Shut out by prohibitive duties from 
France, Eussia and America, the confines of her 
•commerce are becoming dangerously circumscribed, 
England has shown the world how much more pro- 
fitable is the trade with her own Colonies than with 
those of another Power. Germany, not behind 
England in intelligence, is quick to perceive the 
fact and emulates the example. The student of 
fi^reign politics, who could gauge the forces at work, 
must have known that the Chancellor's measure for 
the subsidization of a line of steamers to the Pacific 
would be passed, if necessary, over the heads of the 
Reichstag. The colonizing principle was achieving 
irresistible momentum. German merchants viewed 
with envy the magnificent resources of Canada and 
Australia. To get even a fraction of the latter in a 
legitimate way, was worth a large outlay. Two 
hundred thousand pounds per annum were granted 
for a series of years. By that time, perhaps, the 
steamers will have established a remunerative com- 
merce. 

But all this is quite right and proper. The most 
avaricious and insatiable of land-hawks can find 
nothing irregular in what Germany has done. 
Australians have already all the territory they can 
cultivate for the next hundred years. And should 
v/elcome with enthusiasm the advent of pioneers so 
thrifty, industrious; and intelligent, as the Germans. 
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Here is New South Wales, about to celebrate its 
centenary. During the first hundred years of its 
existence, the pioneer colony of the Australian Con- 
tinent has made tremendous strides in development 
and prosperity. Millions of acres have been re- 
claimed from arid desert to be transmuted into 
fertile properties. Production, in staple industries 
like wool and coal, has multiplied a thousandfold. 
And yet with all this not one quarter of the Australian. 
Continent is developed. Two of the Colonies, con- 
taining each, in round numbers, one million square 
miles of country, have scarcely been discovered, let 
alone developed. West Australia and South Australia 
have a combined area of 2,000,000 square miles. 
They also have a population — exclusive of Adelaide 
and the leading towns in South Australia — of about 
60,000 inhabitants. The most ambitious Australian 
will admit that there are whole generations of work 
to be done before their present territory can be 
brought to its maximum yield. Yet some people are 
exercising themselves about German occupation of 
New Guinea, as if* Australians were elbowing one 
another about, as are the inhabitants of Belgium. 

If we may prejudge what will be accomplished by 
German emigrants to the Pacific, by the achievements 
of their sires in America and Russia, Australia will 
benefit immeasurably by their juxtaposition. Their 
industry and thrift have contributed, in no small de- 
gree, to the development of both these countries, 
particularly to that of America — ^whole States of 
which have been absolutely settled by them. It may 
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be assumed, therefore, that as pioneers of New 
Guinea, they will not forfeit their reputation of good 
colonists. The best portions of the island will be 
transmuted from howling wilderness into pastures ; 
and wastes into arable land. They will wrest the 
country from the grip of the savage and transplant 
in his place the elements of civilization. Australian 
commerce will flow with much greater facility into 
an avenue thus prepared, than it would if it had 
to hew its path out of primeval stretches of deso- 
lation. 

But the Austral-Prussophobe will tell you it is not 
that, he fears, but rather the earth-hunger with which 
Germany is now afflicted. If she comes to New 
Guinea, may she not soon wish to acquire a portion 
of Northern Queensland ? And if she be permitted 
to annex the Samoan Islands, may she not hunger to 
take over New Zealand with them ? He will most 
likely point to her activity in South Africa.* To 
Angra Pequena, the Camaroons, Zanzibar and even 
the Caroline Islands. Nor will he forget to surmise 
that she is looking wistfully at the whole of South 
America. And to add that, that very earth-hunger 
so loudly condemned by Prince Bismarck as an 
English failing, has been contracted by Germany to a 
degree of rapacity. 

A little reflection, disciplined by some historic 
facts, will put these extravagant theories to rout. 
No statesman has approached the question of coloni- 
zation more cautiously — and, indeed, scientifically — 
than the German Chancellor. When Liideritz & 
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Co., of Angra Pequena, first claimed the protection 
of the German Government, Prince Bismarck, mind- 
ful of the Idclie he made in a similar case at Samoa 
a few years before, sent a special Commissioner 
to investigate the claims of the firm so sueing. 
Dr. Nachtigal no doubt satisfied himself that Luderitz 
& Co.'s interests were such as to claim the protec- 
tion of the German flag. At any rate, it was 
granted them, as imquestionably it would have 
been granted by England to a British subject. 
In the course of his investigations. Dr. Nachtigal 
visited other places in South Africa. Amongst 
them the Camaroons. At this settlement other 
commercial houses claimed the protection of the 
Empire. This circumstance was no doubt reported 
to the German Chancellor. And the Commissioner 
would have failed in his duty had he not im- 
pressed upon the German Government that there 
existed several interstices of territory on the West 
African coast not subject to the dominion of other 
European Powers. A special squadron of five 
Austrian cruisers was despatched to investigate 
the claims of the petitioners on the spot and de- 
termine their local standing. In the course of 
their cruisings, the officers in command hoisted 
the German flag at several points on the West 
African coast. But at none of these places has 
Germany been shown to interfere with the rights 
of any other nation. 

At the inaugural of his colonizing policy. Prince 
Bismarck let it be known that the rights of other 
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nations would be scrupulously respected. True, 
he added to this, that nations would have to show 
something more tangible than annexation on paper 
to qualify their title to large portions of the world's 
surface. But what nation in a spirit of fairness 
can find fault with such a proviso? The ^*un- 
resumed " expanses of the world belong as much 
to one nation as another. And certainly, if there 
be any priority at all, it inheres in the nation 
which is looking for hona-Jide quarters for a crowded 
household. That Germany is such a nation all 
must admit. And the method she has pursued, 
entitles her to the sympathy rather than the hostility 
of England and English subjects. The summoning 
to Berlin of the Conference to deal with the Congo 
question was another evidence of a desire to ap- 
proach the new Eldorada in a spirit of fairness. 
Germany wants new outlets for her commerce as 
much as any Power. But in securing this to her 
subjects she is anxious that the rights of all nations 
should be laid down with a clearness that cannot 
afterwards be misunderstood. If this were done 
at the beginning, and all nations given to imder- 
stand the extent of their privileges, that bitter 
rivalry in commerce, which not infrequently brings 
war in its train, might be circumvented. 

In summing up Germany's policy in the Pacific, 
it may not be out of order to accompany it with 
a forecast of her future in the region of colonization. 

It would appear to the student of ethnological 
phenomena that, in the struggle for international 
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supremacy in Europe, the contest lies between the 
two Teutonic races. England and Germany, in 
addition to material wealth, possess to a very large 
extent the initial source of all wealth — ^redundant 
population. Both of theni are multiplying this source 
at a ratio which exceeds that of any other Power. 
Their present population — taking England's colonies 
into account — are about the same. But their terri- 
torial possessions exhibit the greatest disparity. It 
has been said with truth that " Germany has colonists 
but no colonies." But this anomaly, I venture to 
predict, will, before many years, have disappeared. 
Germany will then rank as the second colonizing 
Power in the world. 

Apart from the element of population, the robust 
independence of British and German institutions 
have largely promoted the settlement of their sub- 
jects on alien lands. The Englishman's love of 
adventure has taken him from his native heath 
quite as much as his enterprise to found new trade 
settlements beyond the sea. His country has always 
afforded him the fullest protection, alike in wilds 
of Timbuctoo as the heart of Great Britain. Wherever 
he has gone, British trade has followed his foot- 
steps. This has gone on until a cordon of British 
dep6ts circumscribes the globe. Nor is it easy to 
see how this supremacy may be lost except by 
the most fatal errors in diplomacy. The institutions 
of Germany are quite as encouraging to the avoca- 
tion of colonizing as our own. The intelligence, the 
industry, the determination, of Germans, is quite 
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as great as our own. Why they have not received 
that ample protection from their country in the 
past has been shown. And this, perhaps, as much 
as anything, has discouraged their colonizing ven- 
tures. Now that Prince Bismarck is following 
in the footsteps of England all this will be changed. 
The German flag is following the German trade all 
over the world. Whether in South Africa, New 
Guinea, the Caroline Islands, or Samoa, protection 
is vouchsafed to the pioneers of commerce. Such 
encouragement will quickly change the old state 
of things. England and Germany will race the 
world for supremacy in Colonial possessions. The 
former Power has a tremendous advantage in the 
start. How swiftly the latter may come up with 
her, it would not, perhaps, be prudent to hazard 
an opinion. But of one thing we may be quite 
certain, that she will never overtake her if Eng- 
land remains alive and true to her own interests 
and those of her people. 

It has been stated, that Germany has arrived at 
the conclusion that her present method of distribut- 
ing her surplus population amongst the peoples of 
other countries is not the way to attain the maximum 
of greatness. However fast German hearts may beat 
to the strains of the die Wacht am Rhein, their bodies, 
which are the principal desiderata in the strength of 
nations, became the property of the Powers into 
which they may be absorbed. As subjects they no 
longer count as belonging to the Fatherland. And 
to this extent are deprived from contributing to its 
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Strength. There is only one method by which the 
full strength of their nationality may be preserved to 
the Empire by an extension of its area beyond the 
seas. The Expansion of England is being followed 
by the Expansion of Germany. The methods of the 
latter will coincide precisely with those adopted by 
the former. And it remains to be indicated to what 
territory will be consigned the fast augmenting over- 
plus of German population. 

There is no America to resume; nor is there 
another Canada. Australia, too, is bespoke. Where 
will the Germans go ? 

As the mighty oak springs from the little acorn, 
so too, in diplomacy, are gigantic results evolved 
from very insignificant sources. Had any one ven- 
tured to predict, that the discussion which com- 
menced in introducing a Hohenzollem as a candidate 
for the throne of Spain, would have ended in the 
King of Prussia being crowned Emperor of Germany 
at Versailles, he would have been voted stark mad. 
When Germany annexed Yap, one of the Caroline 
Archipelago, people were much perplexed to know 
the reason why. As a territorial possession, the 
Caroline Islands have no value. Indeed by many 
people their existence was unknown. It is only with 
difficulty they may l^e found on the map. No 
European Power has ever cared to dispute the 
possession of them with the Spaniard. Then what 
value have they for Germany since they are in no 
way fit for European settlement ? They have all the 
value of a strategical point for colonizing purposes. 
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Taken in connection with the occupation of New 
Guinea, they form a very important link in the future 
policy — they give Germany an increased footing in 
that quarter which will hereafter be required. The 
value of coaling stations has been too thoroughly 
demonstrated to require any justification here. As- 
suming then, that no settlement is intended by Ger- 
many of the Caroline Islands, and that the hauling 
down of her flag in obedience to the ruling of the 
Pope is a temporary sop to the indignant Spaniards, 
they will unquestionably fall into her hands at a 
future day and will in connection with New Guinea 
form points of vantage for the base of future 
operations. 

The richest treasures in the Eastern Seas must in 
the natural course of events fall to Germany. Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo are simply mines of wealth. 
Particularly the former two, whose rice and tea are 
perhaps eclipsed by no tropical soil. Holland, it 
would appear, must eventually pass into the great 
German Confederation. There is no heir to her 
throne. She is one of those minor sovereignties 
the right to regulate the succession to which is 
claimed and exercised by the German Federal 
Council. Germany has a preponderating voice in 
the Federal Council. Can any one doubt which 
way the vote will go when it is taken ? It is a 
question simply and purely for the German race 
to settle. Outside opinion will not be invited on 
a matter of local concernment. Holland and all 
her possessions will pass to Germany. And the 
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world will be benefited by so civilised a Power as- 
suming so large a control in its affairs. Like the 
English, they are essentially a peaceable nation. Like 
the English, they know the power of their immense 
reserve. Additional resources in population and 
territory will bring with them increased caution in 
the knowledge that whenever they are put forth, 
they will strike with deadly effect. 

The presence of France, in the Pacific stands not 
upon the same footing. France never was, and 
never shall be, a successful colonizer. She has 
achieved the acme of greatness in acquiring Colonies 
and a distinction not less in losing them. She lacks, 
in the first place, the two essentials b)'' which alone 
Colonial possessions can be securely held — redundant 
population and capital. The appalhng dissipation of 
her generative power is reflected in the prodigal 
waste of her territorial power. Since the two go 
hand in hand, it is impossible to contemplate the 
one without calling up the ghost of the other. 
France has held possessions in every quarter of the 
globe, and has lost all that could have made her 
great. One cannot help recalling the trite aphorism 
which so clearly describes her inability to retain her 
possessions. " France has Colonies but no Colonists." 
Whatever advantage her Colonial possessions origin- 
ally conferred, are rapidly becoming extinguished by 
the cost of maintaining them. Whatever profit she 
derives from their commerce, she spends in coercing 
them into a recogaition of her authority. Her princi- 
pal occupation is to carry on a guerrilla warfare with 
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them, which paralyses her own commerce and inter- 
feres with that of other nations at the same time. 
Yet, her greed for Empire is such ^that she will not 
disembarrass herself of profitless possessions which 
bid fair to become a serious charge upon her people. 
It is common history that the expenditure of the 
nation at home is systematically overtaking the 
sources of supply. When deficits of 200,000,000 f. 
are annually occurring in a Budget, the revenue of 
which, instead of advancing with expenditure, recedes 
at an inverse ratio, the result, sooner or later, must 
spell ruin to the country so drained, no matter how 
great its resources. A country can only sustain an 
increasing expenditure on an increasing commerce. 
That is to say, it can only sustain it in a legitimate 
manner-^without imposing increased burdens on the 
people. That the commerce of France must be de- 
clining, is patent from the annual gaps in her revenue. 
To that extent, her sources of supply must be drying 
up. Is it not suicidal that, in such a condition, she 
insists upon liolding her Colonial Empire in the ex- 
traordinary manner she does. Even while I write 
comes the following telegram from Paris : 

" M. Paul Bert, Governor of Tonquin, estimates 
the revenue of that country next year at 14,000,000 
f., 6,000,000 f. being derived from custom duties; 
and, the estimated expenditure being 44,000,000 f., 
the Budget Committee is asked to vote the deficit of 
30,000,000 f. M. de Freycinet is to confer thereon 
with the Committee on Friday."^ 

^ The Times, Oct. 21, 1886. 
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Tonquin and Madagascar — in one way or another 
— are both charges upon France. In the hands of 
England or Germany they would be fruitful sources of 
revenue. And no better evidence could be adduced 
of the utter impotence of France as a colonizer. 

If, then, France is in earnest in her efforts to ex- 
tend her dominions beyond the seas, she will have 
to change the whole scheme of her economy. Every 
languishing nerve in her system must receive accler- 
ated vigour. The sterility of her generative powers, 
like the unproductiveness of her fiscal powers, 
must be fed by a virile force that will enrich 
both. Every fibre in her organization must be forti- 
fied and strengthened, or she can never survive the 
international struggle of the future. If she is equal 
to so radical a revolution, she will, no doubt, be able 
to retain her Colonial possessions. If not, and she 
continues to hold them under the present demoralis- 
ing conditions, sooner or later she will be forced to 
give them up, or the burden of retaining them will 
surrender her to periodical crises drastic in character 
and dangerous in magnitude. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Australia need have 
no very serious apprehensions about the presence of 
France in the Pacific. For soon, if present events 
foreshadow the future, she will not be able to spare 
even her criminal classes from her continental territorj^ 
But dealing with the situation as it exists at this 
moment, there can be no doubt that Australia's 
vehement protests against further streams of French 
criminals being poured into the Pacific, appeal with 
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force to every instinct of national right. The con- 
sequence of permitting the deportation to New Cale- 
donia of large battalions of recidivistes^ while they 
have been exaggerated into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, would always exert a fatal influence over the 
morality of the Australian Colonies. The criminal 
statistics of those Colonies already show a percentage 
of crime, the proportions to population of which are 
highly distasteful to the most respectable residents of 
the country. We can understand, therefore, the 
strenuous exertions made by the Australian people to 
reduce its proportions, and the fits of indignation that 
seize them when the wires flash forth intelligence of 
an extension of French occupation in their waters. 

But we have the French Premier's own assurance 
that France does not intend to augment her Colonial 
possessions. M. de Freycinet is of opinion that a 
nation loses rank when it abandons its possessions. 
Therefore, France cannot abandon hers. Neverthe- 
less, he thinks that France has enough Colonial pro- 
perty for a long time to come. 

" As regards Colonial questions, I am of opinion 
that we have so far extended our possessions that for 
a long time to come we should not think of augment- 
ing them. We should retain what we had. Much 
has been said against the utility of some of our pos- 
sessions, but this consideration has small influence 
with me, for although one has the option of not 
acquiring, one has not that of abandoning a posses- 
sion. A nation which abandons loses rank. When 
the course of events has led a nation to acquire pos- 
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sessions, she has only one problem before her, and 
that is to know what is the most advantageous, or the 
least advantageous, way of protecting them."^ 

No one, whose authority is worth respecting, will 
dispute the sagacity and wisdom of M. de Freycinet's 
contentions. But there is another aspect of the case. 
The question will soon be forced upon France to con- 
sider not whether she has enough, but whether she 
has not far too much ; not whether a nation loses 
rank by abandoning Colonies, but whether France 
can continue to stand the incessant drain of her 
detached possessions. 

It would be ungenerous to make any further com- 
ments upon a friendly nation so great in culture, so 
prominent in science, so successful in industries, and 
worthy of admiration in so many departments of 
civilization as are the French. But it would be 
equally improper in a survey of this kind to give 
France the character of a great colonizing power 
when all the world blushes at the extent of her fiascoes. 
Australia may profit by what has been stated to the 
extent that she has really little to fear from French 
encroachments. For the rest, should France continue 
to pollute Australian waters with the offscourings of 
her criminal classes, such actions will carry with them 
their own punishment. And Australia is abundantly 
able to put forth the necessary machinery for chastise- 
ment. 

^ M. de Freycinet at Toulouse, September 28, 1886. The Times 
September 30th. 
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AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES. 

The question of Australian Defences has been agitat- 
ing the public mind of the Colonies for some sixteen 
years. It has fluctuated between importance and 
insignificance, activity and inertia, as the temper of 
the nation was awakened to its insecurity, or lulled 
to sleep by a belief in its complete safety. The Royal 
Commission of 1870 gave it shape. And the impulse 
has been wandering round the Colonies at various 
intervals with more or less success, for substance. 
Spasmodic efforts now and again achieved a few 
trophies of equipment. Sometimes a few uniforms, 
at others a few muskets, and again a stray gun would 
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find its way to the Colonies. But when they did 
come they were viewed with that askance which is 
usually bestowed upon those little unwelcome 
strangers that are borne into our midst from unlooked 
for sources. The reason of this was cleai". Australia 
had never been thrown upon her own resources in 
matters of defence. She had been taught to look up 
to the strong arm of the mother who had taken such 
good care of her belongings. She was essentially an 
industrial community, and did not at first take kindly 
to the idea of soldiering. But with the growth of 
her resources and wealth she awoke to the necessity 
of protecting them. A scheme of defence was taken 
up in earnest by a few energetic men in each colony, 
and presently evolved the nucleus of a standing army 
and navy. 

Australia's commerce soon augmented faster than 
her capacity to protect it. Her imports and exports 
to and from Great Britain in 1884, reached the hand- 
some figures of £52,000,000. And her total imports 
and exports to and from all countries in 1885 reached 
the astounding figures of £130,000,000. The amount 
of her commerce that found its way through the Suez 
Canal the same year exceeded £20,000,000. These 
were facts, that, while they elicited admiration, also 
called forth anxiety. The question was frequently 
asked, Could Australia, in the event of the Mother- 
country being involved in a struggle for life or death, 
protect her own commerce? ' Of coui'se she could 
not. She had now risen to the rank of j a/ nation and 
did not wish to be a charge on the Mother-country. 
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She was indeed thinking how best she could begin to re- 
pay her many obligations of filial devotion. She realized 
that a substantial beginning would be to assume the 
burden of her own protection. True, she had not 
the ships, nor could she at present afford to purchase 
them. But she could rent them from the parent- 
state if any arrangement could be made to effect unity 
for this purpose among the Colonies. 

Early in 1885, Admiral Tryon was invited by the 
■Governments of the different Colonies to give his 
attention to a general scheme of naval defence. This 
being done, the Governor of Victoria — who initiated 
the correspondence — endeavoured to arrange a con- 
ference between the Governors and Premiers of the 
different Colonies to meet at Melbourne. The ar- 
rangements fell through, and the conference was tem- 
porarily abandoned. But Admiral Tryon, impressed 
with the importance of the subject, made haste to 
supplant the conference by a less formal procedure. 
He invited the Premiers of the different Colonies to 
meet him on board H.M.S. Nelson at Sydney and dis- 
cuss informally the question in all its breadth. The 
Premiers of Victoria, New South Wales, and Queens- 
land, attended, and the subject of naval defence was 
pretty thoroughly exhausted. This, though only a 
preliminary step, was a very useful one as the papers 
and proceedings of the Conference were ordered 
to be published. The public and Press were at once 
put in possession of Colonial requirements and the 
means proposed to meet them. In his memorandum 
to Admiral Tryon, Sir Henry Loch had pointed out 
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four major considerations to which he invited atten- 
tion : 

1. The importance of having a certain number of 

vessels which could not be withdrawn frona 
Australian waters. 

2. That these vessels should be the best of their severisil 

classes. 

3. That the officers and men should be acquainted 

with and well drilled in the knowledge of the 
most modem gunnery and torpedo practice. 

4. That during war, while placed under the command 

of the Senior Naval officer on the station, their 
first duty should be the protection of the Austra- 
lian Colonies. And your views with respect to- 
the number of vessels that, in your opinion, 
would suffice for this special service. 

On March 27th, 1885, Admiral Tryon replied to 
these interpellations. He pointed out that a deter- 
mined effort on the part of the whole population 
might offer resistance to the landing of a hostile force,, 
and possibly prevent much damage being down. 
But the present naval armament would be wholly 
ineffectual in chasing and capturing fast cruisers 
which would infest the coast and seize or destroy the 
commerce. For such purposes fast cruisers were 
necessary, and nothing short of them would answer 
the purpose. The present local defences if effective 
and well handled would make it very difficult for a 
hostile squadron to remain long in Port Philip even 
if it entered there. The cost of maintaining such a 
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squadron would be very great and the difficulty of 
obtaining stores still greater. But it was highly 
desirable, in fact absolutely necessary, in order to 
assure safety to Australian commerce, to have a 
fl3dng squadron of fast cruisers to chase and capture 
the enemy on the high seas. In order to have 
these efficient, they should be made bona-Jide 
men-of-war on the same footing in every respect 
as other of Her Majesty's ships in commission. The 
class of ships recommended by the Admiral as fit in 
every way to do the work required was of the 
'* Scout " type but enlarged. The speed should run 
up to 16^ knots. The advantage of having ships of 
this class would be their use in defending any port 
that might be attacked in addition to being cruiser- 
catchers. As an auxiliary to Her Majesty's squad- 
ron in Australian waters, they would be invaluable. 
It was then pointed- out that if the Colonies would 
maintain a squadron in their collective capacity the 
highest point in efficiency and economy could be 
reached. That all ships for this additional squadron 
should be put in commission, equipped, officered and 
manned by the Admiralty. That they should be in 
addition to, and entirely independent of, though 
they might operate with. Her Majesty's squadron in 
Australian waters. And that both ai^ to personnel and 
materiel they should be in addition to the fleet of 
the Empire as voted by the Imperial Parliament. 
The Admiral then referred to some technical points 
which were to be considered. These he summed up 
in 12 clauses, and they will be found in Appendix 
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B of this .work. He then summarised what he con- 
sidered should be the collective strength of the 
Colonial flying squadron, provided New Zealand 
joined as follows : 

6 Cruiser-catchers. 

8 Torpedo boats sea-going say of 150 tons. The 
Local Defences to be officered and manned bv Local 
Forces, 

Harbour Defence vessels and Whitehead Torpedo 
boats (of small size generally speaking). Batteries 
and mines to be entrusted to local corps. That the 
local corps should have a good nucleus of highly 
trained men was an essential condition. 

The Whitehead System to enter largely into the 
scheme of defence, and dropping gear to be provided 
in readiness to be fitted to local boats to supplant 
their regular torpedo boats. 

When this memorandum was made known to the 
Premiers of the different Colonies, objections were 
taken to some of its provisions. The stoutest of these 
was urged against the Australian Flying squadron 
being equipped, officered, and manned by the British 
Admiralty. Fears were entertained that such a 
system would strangle the ambition and efficiency of 
Colonial cadets. That under it, Australia would 
never be able to raise sailors of distinction. Hence 
the prospect of her some day equipping and owning 
a navy of her own would be further removed than 
ever. Both Queensland and Victoria stoutly opposed 
the plan. At the Federal Council, Mr, Griffith 
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(Queensland) ventilated his views upon the subject in 
the following terras : — 

" He strongly felt that it was as much the duty of 
the Colonial Governments to secure their defence as 
to perform the ordinary functions of government. He 
would be glad if he could find that sentiment more 
distinctly pervading the Australian Colonies. His 
idea was that not only should there be efficient land 
defences, but that they should also have a squadron 
of ships belonging to Australasia, expresgly set apart 
for the defences of their shores. Sir Alexander 
Stuart had made a somewhat similar proposal, which 
was that the Colonies should contribute a fixed sum 
to the Imperial Government for a special fleet, but he 
certainly could not agree with him. It would be 
much better to have a fleet of their own. The same 
principles as he advocated for naval defence would 
also apply to the defence of such points as King 
George's Sound, and Thursday Island." ^ 

It will be observed that jealousy for their own 
advancement mars that unanimity of action so essen- 
tial to the success of the plan. No one will censure 
Mr. Griffith for advancing the prospects of Australian 
subjects so earnestly advocated in his remarks. In- 
deed, it is a most natural sentiment. Yet, it would 
be impossible to raise a squadron, officered and 
manned by Colonial sailors, that could cope with any 
European squadron of the same dimensions. Tim^ 
will, unquestionably, develop as fine a talent for sea- 
manship in our Colonial Empire, as it has done in 
1 Federal Australian^ Feb. 6th, 1886. ) 
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the parent-country. Particularly if the offspring 
inherit the national traits of the parent stock. For 
the rest, Mr. GriflSth^s desiderata are provided for in 
Admiral Tryon's memoranduni. 

*• Clause 3. — ^The class of ship, the design, and 
estimate to be approved by the Colonial Gov- 
ernment and by the Admiralty. 

** Clause 4. — ^The armaments to be approved by the 
Colonial Government. 

" Clause 5. — Repairs to be effected, as far as they 
can be, within the Colony. 

" Clause 9. — At no time will these vessels be removed 
without the waters of Australasia without the 
sanction of the Governments of the Colonies." 

These provisions substantially meet Mr. Griffith's 
requirements except his contention that, "it would 
be much better to have a fleet of their own." I 
think the men best qualified to form an opinion 
will not support Mr. Griffith's demands. They who 
know Australia's resources and are in consequence 
qualified to speak, will admit that she has abundant 
security for what she owes, and for such liability as 
she is likely to incur, provided her future loans are 
contracted pari passu with the development of ber 
resources. They also know that she requires very 
large sums of money for such reproductive national 
undertakings as irrigation, railways, and harbour im-- 
provements. It would be ill-advised in the presence 
of these lucrative and necessarily vital — so far as 
their commercial value is concerned — undertakings 
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which Australia cannot proceed with until the ex- 
pansion of her revenue justifies an augmentation of 
her debt, to increase her responsibilities for non- 
productive equipment, for which she can provide in 
another way. Mr. Griffith's patriotism reads well, 
and would recruit supporters if his colony had a 
million sterling in the Bank of England with no 
particular use for it. But read by the light of Sir 
Patrick Jenning^s statement to the Legislative As- 
sembly of New South Wales on October 6th, " that^ 
owing to the falling off in the receipts from nearly 
all sources of revenue, there would probably be at 
the end of the year a total deficit of £2,000,000," 
we should say that, while we acknowledge it to be 
magnificent, it is not business. 

Shortly after the promulgation of Admiral Tryon's 
Memorandum, Mr. Dalley, Acting Colonial Secretary, 
New South Wales, issued a circular letter to the 
Australian Premiers. He suggested the Colonies 
should provide a national fund, out of which might 
be paid losses to any Colony or subject of any Colony 
which or who might sustain loss by resisting an 
enemy. Losses by requisition, by destroying sup- 
plies within reach of the enemy, by providing for 
the widows and orphans who lost their bread-winners 
in action. This suggestion met with unanimous ap- 
proval. Mr. Dalley then submitted a minute to his 
colleagues, in which he made suggestions for defence. 
He said that : — 

^' Instead of building or procuring vessels ourselves, 
to be manned and governed by local authorities, we 
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.should endeavour to make an arrangement with the 
Imperial Government of the following kind: That 
we should endeavour to procure two ships of war, 
*o be built and equipped by the Admiralty ; the type 
and design of such vessels to be determined by the 
Admiralty and the Government of the Colony. The 
armament to be approved by the Government, and 
^he expense of building, equipping, and arming to 
be borne by the Colony. The arrangement with the 
Admiralty should not be for a less period than 10 
years, and, in my judgment, it would be more de- 
sirable to extend it to a period of 15 years. The 
ships to be equipped, officered and manned by the 
Admiralty, and the officers to be secured precisely 
the same advantages as to rank, time of service, and 
promotion as if they were serving in Her Majesty's 
ships in commission. The entire cost of personnel to 
be borne by the Colonj^ including actual and de- 
ferred pay : the repairs of the vessels to be effected, 
as far as possible, within the Colony itself, with the 
distinct understanding that such repairs would be 
effected in the same way as if done in England. The 
ships to be under the. orders of the naval Commander- 
in-Chief of the station, and, in the event of his absence, 
of the senior naval officer, who might occupy his place. 
Whether the vessels should be taken out of the waters 
of the Colony in time of peace, without the assent of 
the Governor and that of the naval Commander-in- 
Chief, is a point about which I have not made up 
yny mind, and which, I think, is one for discussion in 
the Cabinet ; but in time! of war the vessels should be 
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placed ia commaad of the chief naval officer of the 
station, to be employed withia Australian waters, and 
not to be moved outside the waters of the Colony 
without the sanction of the Governor." 

It will be seen that this proposal, while excellent in 
itself, only refers to one Colony — that of New South 
Wales. In the meantime, other Colonies had replied 
to Admiral Tryon^s Memorandum. Tasmania was 
willing to unite in the general scheme with some 
modifications reserved as to the mode of purchasing 
vessels. West Australia thought the Admiral's plan 
could not ba excelled for efficiency, and adhered to the 
suggestion that the Imperial Government should pro- 
vide the vessels. New Zealand, at first inclined to 
join in the scheme, found new difficulties in her 
isolated position. Sir William Jervois held that^ 
New Zealand's distance from the Australian conti- 
nent rendered her preparations for naval defence 
distinct from the other Colonies. He was of opinion 
that it would be more beneficial to make direct 
arrangements with the Imperial Government and so 
secure an independent service. The New Zealand 
Government was willing to recommend an annual 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer of, say, 
£20,000. That the arrangement should last for ten 
years. For this amount they expected two ships of 
the class recommended by Admiral Trj^on. They 
were agreeable to the proposal that in time of war 
these ships should be at the absolute discretion of the 
Admiral commanding the Australian squadron. But 
in time of peace the New Zealand Ministers con- 
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tended that some port in that Colony should be the 
established headquarters of at least two vessels of 
the fleet. It was pointed out, the fine harbours in 
and about New Zealand made it an especially de- 
sirable rendezvous for ships of war. And this taken 
in connection with the fact that New Zealand had 
received nothing like the attention from Imperial 
war-vessels that she had from those of foreign nations, 
it was hinted that a little more activity in that direc- 
tion would be very agreeable. Reference was also 
made to the large sums already expended by New 
Zealand for harbour defences, torpedo and artillery 
corps which it proposed to maintain in thorough 
efficiency. But the Colony looked to the Imperial 
Government to assist it in establishing the enlarged 
naval defence in the manner prescribed. 

To this memorandum Admiral Tryon replied that 
the sum named by the New Zealand Government 
was not nearly sufficient to maintain two ships of the 
class he had recommended As the quota of one 
Colony towards the joint fund — ^provided the Aus- 
tralasian Colonies carried out the oricrinal idea of 
uniting — it would go a long way towards defraying 
New Zealand's share. But he also pointed out that 
joint-action, on the part of the Colonies, would be 
utterly impossible, if each one stipulated for two 
vessels to remain in its waters during peace. Never- 
theless, he promised that in spirit the wish of the New 
Zealand Government should be met. . The ports would 
frequently be visited by single ships, and, at intervals, 
by several ships cruising together as a squadron. 
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Subsequent to this stage, Admiral Tryon received 
further cominunications from New Zealand, in which 
the Ministers generally approved of his scheme, but 
reserved all action for the decision of the Cabinet at 
a future day. An incident occurred in the closing 
correspondence, to which it is worth while referring. 
It puts Mr. Griffith's proposal for an Australian Navy 
tout'h'Coup out of joint. 

The New Zealand Ministers intimated that the 
matter of fashion, in connection with their ships, 
must not be lost sight of. That whenever the ships 
paid for by the Colonies became old-fashioned, or 
whenever they may be superseded by tj^es superior 
in desigQ, the Australasian Colonies would expect 
those ships doing service in Australian waters to be 
replaced by the most modern specimens of naval 
architecture, the Colonies having " no use for obsolete 
vessels." Our Lords of the Admiralty will think this 
not bad, as a sample of Australian cuteness. Twenty 
thousand a-year for two ships, aud these to be per- 
petually renewed by the most modern examples, the 
Colonies having "no use for obsolete vessels." No 
doubt Admiral Tryon admired this piece of diplomacy: 
but regretted, nevertheless, he could not fall in with 
its views. The British Admiralty, it was quietly 
suggested, would like nothing better themselves than 
to be able to change, as soon as they became 
"obsolete," that portion of the fleet which de- 
teriorated through the progress of invention. It 
was, in fact, the most difficult of the many difficult 
problems constantly presenting themselves for solution 
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to the British Admiralty. It was not clear, therie- 
fore, how the Colonies could enjoy that which the 
Admiralty had never been able to secure for itself. 
The Admiralty were already knee deep in this diffi- 
culty. It was quite out of the question that they 
would consent to be further hobbled. Finality was 
not attainable in naval architecture ; but the type of 
ship to serve the Colonies would lend itself to im- 
provement. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Admiral Tryou 
was asked to submit another memorandum. He pre- 
sented a second estimate, which was a most compre- 
hensive document, very carefully drawn, and elabo- 
rating every point upon which Ministers desired 
information. It will be found in extenso in Appendix 
D. Meanwhile, it will be instructive to notice some 
(jf its salient points, and the criticism they called 
forth. The memorandum was dated from H.M.S. 
Nelson— Sydney, April 24th, 1886. On the 26th 
and 27th of the same month it was discussed by three 
of the Australian Premiers on board the Admiral'* 
ship ; and, on May 7th, it reached the public, through 
the Press. 

After showing the necessity for all nations whose 
commerce, industries, and wealth are large to protect 
themselves by defence works, on a scale commensurate 
with their means, the Admiral points out that this 
precaution is made the more necessary on account of 
the large armed naval and nailitary forces in Europe 
ever on the alert to move into action. The memo- 
randum then proceeds to show how impossible it 
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would be, if the Australian Squadron was to be most 
effectively employed, for any Colony to stipulate for 
so many ships to be at its beck and call. 

*' As a general principle," says Admiral Tryon, 
"we come to this in each case of war. Wherever 
your enemy is, you must get as near him as possible 
if you would frustrate his designs; and the further 
you are from him the less likely you are to meet him, 
and the less able you are to hinder him. 

*' If the above is accepted, it will follow that any 
force that is localised, viz., one whose action is 
limited designedly for special purposes and to special 
seas, while it may be of the greatest value and its 
existence but a sequence to the general principles 
above sketched, it does not fall into place side by 
side with the main force, but is rather an adjunct to 
it, and a very important and necessary adjunct, as I 
shall now endeavour to show, for on my so doing 
depends whether, from a wide and national point of 
view, we are right in localising a naval sea-going 
force at all." 

The burden of this contention is intended to show 
that no hard and fast lines can be laid down as to 
the destination of the Australian Squadron. The 
Admiral regards it as an adjunct of any superior 
British force which may be engaging the enemy in 
Australian waters. That it might operate side by 
side with any such force, or not, as c^rcuilistances and 
advantages dictated. Steam and modem appliances 
play an enormous part in facilitating the movements 
of our own fleet; but they likewise enable vour 

N 
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enemy to baffle you more than he formerly could. 
However superior your force may be, however skilled 
your strategy and manoeuvres, however vigilant your 
admirals, '*an enemy may escape touch, he may 
escape notice, before his destination is known," says 
our authority. 

" The power to avoid notice,*' contends the Admiral, 
"is much greater in 1886 than it was at the early 
part of this century. Winds, currents, and tides no 
longer restrict the movements of a fl^t. Vessels 
1,000 miles away on a Monday are with you on a 
Friday. Blockades in the present day are not reli- 
able ; and the days of convoys, pure and simple, are 
gone." 

Most commanders will agree with Admiral Tryon. 
You must take your enemy where you find him ; and 
in some cases you don't know where that will be 
until his ships reveal his whereabouts. 

The main objection to the Admiral's scheme arose 
out of a desire to produce Colonial sailors. It was 
contended by two of the Colonies that Australia 
should officer and man her own ships. Such a system 
was thought to be a healthier one, even if it produced 
a series of blunders in the first instance. 

" Paragraph 5," said one of the Melbourne journals, 
" contains w^hat we believe to be the least satisfactory 
part of Admiral Tryon's (really the British A dmiralty s) 
proposal. The gist of it is, that the six war-ships 
which are to form the special Australian coast defence 
squadron are to be manned and officered as other 
ships in Her Majesty's navy — that is, as far as 
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Australians are conceined, by strangers having no 
local sympathies and attachments. The details of 
Admiral Tryon's scheme, such as joint contribution of 
the Colonies, permanent appropriation, Australian 
arsenal, control of movements of squadrons, &c., may 
be open questions ; there is no pnnciple involved in 
them. But we hold that Australians ought not to be 
tempted by plausible arguments or considerations of 
any kind to sanction the practice of hiring their pro- 
tectors from another place, even though that place be 
their old home.''^ 

Unquestionably, this view is held by a large 
number of Victorians — ^particularly the rising genera- 
tion. And if we may accept Mr. Griffith as spokes- 
man for his Colony, it is also held in Queensland. 
The feeling is perhaps as much one of self-reliance as 
it is of independence. There is a growing conviction 
that Australian defences, whether naval or military, 
should be formed — so far as personnel goes — out of 
the rank and file of the Australian nation. This is 
substantially summed up by the same journal in the 
following paragraph : — 

" It is not to be expected that he (Admiral Tryon) 
should remind Australians that such a squadron ought 
to be manned and controlled absolutely and ex- 
clusively by Australians. Victorians, however, will 
not forget that it was the withdrawal of the Imperial 
regiments which created the various defence forces of 
this Colony, and that, had we adopted Sir Alexander 
Stuart's and Mr. Dalley's leasing system, our inner 

^ Tlio Melbourne Argus, May 7th, 1886. 
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line of defence would probably never have existed at 
all." 

No doubt, an increased numberofcadetships would 
overcome the difficulty. For, however strong may 
be the sentiment of self-reliance, and however earnest 
Australia's desire to man her own ships, she can 
scarcely claim that at present she has anything but 
the raw material from which to draw the pei^sonneL 
But it will be wise to both note and respect the pro- 
tests as being among the susceptibilities to which rising 
young nations are subject. 

Admiral Tryon pays a tribute to the Colonial 
defences which is worthy of record. It shows that 
what has been so far undertaken has been well done. 

"There are ports that require a considerable 
amount of naval force for their defences — Melbourne, 
for instance— Port Philip cannot be denied to an 
enemy by batteries and mine-fields alone. There, a 
local force of very considerable strength is already 
called into existence. 

" Queensland possesses gun-vessels well suited for 
service off her coral-girt shores. South Australia has 
a vessel of another type altogether, that is especially 
well adapted for the service she was designed to 
render ; and of the efficiency and reliability of their 
forces I am glad to bear personal testimony.*' 

On 15th October, the subject was again taken up, 
and papers containing the fullest particulars, 
together with Admiral Tryon's memorandum of 
24th April, laid on the table of the Victorian Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 
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A very full telegram appeared in the Tinus of 16th 
October. By this, we are inforraed|that Admiral Tryon 
proposes that the present local ^forces shall be main- 
tained at their present efficiency, and that they shall 
be augmented by an Australian Flying Squadron of 
five cruisers of the Archer class, and several fast sea- 
going torpedo boats. These are to be provided by, 
and maintained at, the cost of the Colonies. They 
are to be manned by the Admiralty, their status being 
in all respects the same as that of Her Majesty's ships 
in commission. Admiral Tryon further proposed 
that their entire equipment should be borne by the 
Colonies, as well as their maintenance. The total 
•cost he estimated at £625,000, and the cost^of their 
maintenance at £150,000 per annum. 

The Victorian Premier had already consulted with 
his colleagues on the question of Australian Defences, 
As early as last May he addressed a Memorandum to 
the Governor of that Colony setting forth Jiis views. 
Prom this it appears the Victorian Government con- 
tended that the expense of providing and manning 
the flying Australian squadron should be borne by 
the British Government. But the Colonies, it was 
stated, were willing to pay for the maintenance of 
the additional vessels on a basis of population. 
The amount was estimated at £152,000 per annum 
on a war footing, and £90,000 per annum on a 
peace footing. The Governments of New South 
Wales and Queensland were willing to go ^a 
little beyond this. In addition to the cost of 
maintenance, they were willing to pay the British 
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Government interest on the original outlay and de 
preciation. 

On the other hand, New Zealand considered her 
geographical isolation operated against her acting in 
concert with the other Colonies. The Government 
of that Colony, while endorsing the general conten- 
tion that the original cost should not be borne in its 
entirety by the Colonies, still thought a portion of it 
should be so borne. Concerning their own defences^ 
the New Zealand Government preferred to make 
direct arrangements with the Admiralty through 
their Agent General, for whatever increased protec- 
tion they might require. 

The result of these deliberations were communi- 
cated by Sir Henry Loch (Governor of Victoria) to 
Admiral Tryon. The latter gentleman, while admit- 
ting that he differed from the Victorian Premier in 
sonie matters of detail, saw no reason why these 
should not be satisfactorily arranged. His original 
plan had been substantially accepted. The points of 
difference neither affected the status of the additional 
ships nor interfered with their efficiency. And ex- 
pressed a hope that an early date would see the 
matter concluded. 

It may be interesting to give a short resumS of the 
Australian Defences as far as they have proceeded^ 
showing the activity and strength they have dis- 
played and attained. During the last ten years^ 
Victoria has expended no less a sum than £1,100,000 
in her general^ defences. The energy she has re- 
cently put forth in this department will be xmder- 
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Stood when it is stated that considerably more than a 
third of this sum has been expended during the last 
two years. The growing belief of her people that 
she should assume more and more the full extent of 
their own protection, is shown in the steady increase 
of appropriations for defence purposes. In the year 
ending June, 1885, the Parliament of Victoria 
appropriated the sura of £191,360 for defence 
purposes, a very substantial increase over the sum 
voted in the previous year. In the year ending June, 
1886, the sum voted was £231,038, and we may be 
sure that the cost of the defences for the year 
ending June, 1887, will very considerably exceed 
this sum. It is estimated by competent authorities 
that the expenses for defence purposes in Victoria 
have now reached £250,000 per annum. And this, 
for a community under 1,000,000 in population, 
shows the importance attached to the subject in 
the Colonial mind. Victoria has also an effective 
defence force of 8,086, men of all arms, comprising a 
permanent militia of 3,981 — officers and men — dis- 
tributed in cavalry, artillery, infantry, and mounted 
rifles ; rifle clubs mustering 3,595 men ; and a Naval 
Brigade of 510 men. To these may be added a 
police force — mounted and foot — of 1,196 men, mak- 
ing a grand total for effective duty, in case of inva- 
sion of 9,282 men. She has also the nucleus of a much 
larger standing army in her cadet corp^, which have 
risen from 1,850 in June, 1885, to a strength of 2,941 
up to June 30th, 1886. She has also 7 ships — ^gun- 
boats and others — and 6 torpedo boats. It will, 
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therefore, be seen that Victoria is doing quite as 
much as could be expected from a community of 
her wealth and population, and that she, in common 
with the other Australian Colonies, is evincing every 
wish to discharge what are just responsibilities. 

Nor is New South Wales doing less in the matter 
of defences. The mother-colony has a large ad- 
vantage over the younger members of the group, 
inasmuch as the nucleus of her volunteer force was 
formed as early as 1854. By spasmodic acces- 
sions it reached, in 1867, the number of 1787 of 
all ranks. From that j»eriod till 1878, it rose 
and fell as the temper of the people fluctuated. 
It was subsequently put on a firm footing, the 
military system of the Colony having undergone, 
in the meantime, great improvement. New South 
Wales to-day has nearly 10,000 men — including 
Volunteers, Regulars, and Reserves — available for 
duty in case of invasion. These are divided thus : — 
Volunteer Artillery, officers and men, 817 ; En- 
gineers, 120 ; Torpedo Corps, 227 ; Infantry, 2,955 ; 
Cavalry, 383. Reserve Corps, Artillery, officers 
and men, 334 ; Infantry, 2482. Naval Brigade, 
667. The Colony has spent on its defences dur- 
ing the last ten years, £1,461,391. Of this sum, 
£307,337 was expended during 1885, showing the 
growing activity in that department. In addition 
to the above, New South Wales has 1443 Police — 
mounted and foot — all able and well-drilled men. 

New Zealand, from its isolated position, has had 
rather a heavier burden placed upon its shoulders, in 
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comparison with its population, than the other Austra 
lasian Colonies. Being separated from the Continent 
of Australia by some 1240 miles of sea, it is, so to 
to speak, thrown more exclusively upon its own re- 
sources. In case of invasion, New Zealand would 
have to depend very largely upon her own sources of 
defence. For it would take several days for reinforce- 
ments from Australia to reach her. To this end, Sir 
William Jervois seems to have directed his attention, 
with the result already noticed in his reply to Admiral 
Try on's memorandum. Up to January, 1886, New Zea^ 
land had expended in defence works some £420,000. 
There is, however, considerable activity proceeding 
at this moment in completing armaments, and it is 
estimated that these will bring the amount up to 
about £550,000. New Zealand has an effective de- 
fence force of 8,253 men, that are all classed in the 
report on the forces as Volunteers. They consist of 
Na;val Artillery, 1,240; Artillery, 783; Cavalry, 544; 
Engineers, 172 ; Mounted Infantry, 87 ; Rifle Corps, 
2,738; County Corps, 1,877; and Honorary, 812. 
In addition to these there is what is called Armed 
Constabulary Reserve, 353 strong; making a grand 
total of 8,606 men, and 1,667 cadets. 

Queensland has expended within the last four years 
no less than £98,419 for purposes of defence. Being 
the youngest Colony of the group, and having a popu- 
lation of one-third only of that of either Victoria or 
New South Wales, the progress made will compare 
very favourably with either of the older Colonies. 
Her activity in matters of defence may be judged by 
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the fact that nearly the half of the entire sum ex- 
pended in four years has been distributed during the 
last nine months of her fiscal year. There has been 
from July, 1885, to March, 1886, a sum of £42,995 
devoted to defence purposes. She has an effective 
force of 3,745 men. Of these, 1,947 — officers and 
men — belong to the regular Defence force; 860 — 
officers and men — to the Volunteer force; and 938 
Marine Defence force, Naval Volunteers, and Rifle 
Clubs. She has two gunboats and one torpedo boat. 

South Australia has expended within the last ten 
years up to 30th June, 1886, the sum of £251,020 
for defence purposes. More than one-third of this 
amount has been put forth during the last two years. 
For the year ending 30th June, 1885, the defences 
cost £39,473. And this sum was increased to £55,718- 
for the year ending 30th June, 1886. The total 
effective force — officers and men. Military and Marine 
— ^is 3,330 men. South Australia also maintains one 
gunboat. 

Tasmania has shown less progress in matters of 
defence than the rest of the Australasian Colonies, but 
at the same time when her limited area and popula- 
tion are taken into account, she appears to be holding 
her own. In 1885, she expended in Defence works, 
£45,000. In 1886, the pay of her Defence force was 
£14,142; and it is estimated to be a little less for 
1887. She has, according to the last report of her 
commandant, about 758 men available for effective 
service. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Democracy and Despotism— The Englishman and the Hindoo— 
Our Policy in India — Hindoo Aspirations for Unity — Political 
Consciousness — ^A New Marhattan Epoch — India's Voice in 
the Council. 



INDIA AT THE IMPEBIAL INSTITUTE. 

I MUST confess that I approach the subject of this 
chapter with exceeding diffidence. In considering 
the various solutions, which have been propounded 
from time to time, of the problem of Imperial Fede- 
ration, none has ever commended itself to the present 
writer as adapted to India. We hold India upon 
conditions so essentially diverse from those on which 
we hold our other possessions, that an application of 
one uniform principle would be impossible. We 
govern India upon principles which are the very- 
antithesis of those we espouse and maintain else- 
where. In the West we preach democracy ; in the 
East we practise despotism. Our Eastern Empire 
has been acquired in so extraordinary a manner that 
we have had to meet its requirements with equally 
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heroic expedients. We have moved out of our time- 
honoured practice of legislating by precedent into the 
more doubtful custom of legislating by expediency. 
Sometimes we have been driven to adopt methods 
which in other nations we were loudest to condemn. 
At others we have condemned our Indian Executive 
for following the results of such actions to their 
logical conclusion. Shnilar inconsistences, presum- 
ably forced upon us by the diverse character of our 
charge, have been the salient features of the govern- 
ment of our Eastern Empire. 

Our British possessions are united to us by a bond 
as light as air yet as strong as iron. Three great 
civilising influences have forged the links which make 
the interests of the offspring and those of the Mother- 
land indivisible — community of race, religion, and 
language. In the sum of our daily being the exist- 
ence of these principles are ever present. Indeed, so 
subtly are they exerted, so thoroughly do they per- 
meate the systems of our economy, that, should tension 
created by a misguided policy cause them to snap in 
one place, they would unite in another. In the 
British Colonies the bonds of race, religion, and com- 
mon language are the sources of national life. They 
are to the British race what the mind, heart, and 
blood are to the human system. Cut off any one of 
them and you kill the great principle of unity. No 
such contention can be supported in respect of our 
relations with India. The influences which have 
united the aspirations of the British families all over 
the world into one harmonious sentiment, have never 
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evoked the smallest response from the mind of the 
Hindoo. True, he is intellectually, n)orally, and phy- 
sically inferior to his British brother. But apart 
from these discrepancies, he is separated from English- 
men by a gulf as broad and as deep as the mighty 
ocean — the. traditions of thousands of years of spiritual 
hostility. In England and in English Colonies we 
have bent all our energies towards inspiring in the 
people one great principle — that of combination for 
common ends. In India we have exerted all the 
genius we were masters of to achieve its very anti- 
thesis — division of sentiment. Indeed, we very early 
discovered if we were to govern and maintain India 
at all, it could only be done by dividing the house 
against itself and securing to ourselves the influence 
of the larger half. The autonomy so judiciously 
granted to, and so wisely administered by, our Colo- 
nies, has made them self-reliant as communities, and 
powerful as allies. Extend the same system to India 
and our tenure would not be worth five years' pur- 
chase. We should not only lose her support as a 
vassal, but we might convert her into an enemy. 
These are considerations which, while they leaven 
with extreme justice our method of governing India, 
militate against our extending to her any considerable 
scheme of autonomy. They sensibly diminish the 
influence she ought to exert in the councils of the 
nation, because we know not, or rather we know too 
well, to what extent they might be abused. We 
cannot count upon the loyalty of the Asiatic, as we 
can upon that of the European subject. The former 
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is estranged from us by the most powerful of all 
agencies — ^blood, habits, and tastes. The latter is 
bound to us by all the ties that make home dear, that 
make life sweet. If, therefore, the Hindoo is to have 
any voice at all in the Government of the Empire, it 
can only be when his interests have become so inter- 
woven with our own as to make k separation of them 
unnatural and as injurious to him as it would be to us 

It has been contended by some distinguished 
publicists that our influence in India will remain 
undisturbed so long as no aspirations for nation- 
ality take form and shape in the hearts and minds 
of the Hindoos. In other words, so long as we 
can keep the Hindoo races divided in sentiment, 
so long is our supremacy assured to us. But are 
we not by our very presence in India imperilling 
that dictum? Are we not involuntarily inculcating 
in the Hindoo mind a spirit of nationality ? Is 
not the very essence of our strength personified 
in unity ? The Hindoo must have already discovered 
the advantages of our national ethics over his 
own. Our subjugation of him is one incessant 
living truth of the power of union over the feeble- 
ness of disjunction. His chronic dissensions en- 
abled us to subdue him; his hatred of assimila- 
tion to keep him in servitude. On our continued 
ability to suppress a national sentiment rests our 
supremacy in his country. And it remains for him 
to determine whether this be long or short. 

In the meantime we are pursuing our course of 
civilizing influences in India. Our example, while 
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it must be productive of a certain amount of good, 
is not, as has been shown, unaccompanied by evil 
Still we can conceive no better plan, and must 
hope for the best possible results from our efforts. 
In time we may be able to incorporate the most 
enlightened Hindoos into our nationality as the 
Americans incorporated the negroes into their 
citizenship. We must, however, remember that 
America had no such insuperable obstacles to sur- 
mount as present themselves to the English. The 
negro, while removed from the eminence of his 
American civic-brother in two most important ethno- 
logical endowments — colour and intelligence — was 
attached to him by one, which human experience has 
shown to be the subtlest, the strongest and most 
enduring in our natural life — religion. Christianity 
was their acknowledged faith. Whether Romanists 
or Protestants it mattered not, they were Christians. 
If they worshipped not in the same temples, they 
prayed to the same God. And this gave them a 
place in the hearts of their white brethren which 
condoned for their colour and low order of in- 
telligence. To that extent, therefore, the United 
States were assisted in absorbing | into their polity 
the negroes of America. But he would be a bold 
man who would venture to predict for England 
the same freedom from danger in her absorption 
of the natives of Hindostan. 

There is, however, a remote solution offered even 
to this difficulty. And it is the expansion of in- 
tellectual activity with progress and freedom of 
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thought. If our presence in India tends to edu- 
cate the Hindoo mind to a sentiment of nationality, 
it must pari passu raise the standard of his intelli- 
gence. Political consciousness can only be awakened 
by a clear perception of the benefits it confers. 
Hitherto, the Hindoo mind has not clearly per- 
ceived what are those benefits. But it may be 
fast awakening to theni. Now, it is a fair assump- 
tion that the hij^her intelligence which awakens 
aspirations for unity will graduq-lly emancipate the 
Hindoo mind from the thraldom of superstition. If 
these two sentiments would keep pace with one 
another, the English would have less to fear from 
the spark of nationality spreading. For once re- 
move the obstacles of that terrible superstition 
which enthrals the Hindoo mind, and the gulf 
between him and the Englishman is reduced in 
proportion. You bring out into the light of day 
the advantages of English dominion, which will 
always win in the race with foreign Powers. En- 
larged intelligence may bring about enlarged ideas 
of religion. With an assimilation of religious creeds 
there would be no longer such glaring distinctions 
between the two races. The Hindoo's wish to be 
rid of English rule would grow uniformly less with 
the wisdom and justice it exercised. The Hindoo 
would rise to positions of responsibility as he dis- 
played qualifications for his fitness. Intelligence, 
not racey would be the supreme qualification for 
positions of trust. In such a struggle Englishmen 
would ha^e little to fear from Hindoo competition. 
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If the palm for intellectual activity were wrested 
from them it would be their own fault. 

On the other hand, with or without our consent, 
there may arise conditions from which will spring 
mighty changes. A new Marhattan epoch may be 
in the womb of the future. Not one that will devas- 
tate the country with wars for the sake of plunder, 
but one that will spring from the aspirations of an 
united people struggling for expression. The leaders 
of such a Confederacy might recognise the germs 
of a national sentiment and make themselves the 
mouthpiece of the people. Understanding the sub- 
tleties of the Asiatic mind, they would know how 
to blend the diverging forces into a spirit of unity 
if once they were convinced of its possibility. This 
time they would not promote their influence by the 
terrors of devastating wars, but rather by the balm 
of conciliation. They would try to inspire a know- 
ledge of the larger powers that would be conveyed 
in increased liberty. They would point to the 
inextinguishable puissance of the English, to the 
history of their great country, to the solid advantages 
of imion. That they are already approaching us 
in habits is clear from the growing volume of 
imports of British fabrics. If the Hindoo races 
are steadily increasing in their consumption of our 
manufactures, they must be sensibly drawing nearer 
to Western civilization. Would it not be wiser 
then to take time by the forelock and voluntarily 
confer upon them that which sooner or later they 
may achieve for themselves. 
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The question, then, which the burden of this 
chapter is intended to raise is, Ih what way will it be 
wise to allow India to be represented at the Imperial 
Council ? 

It has already been surmised that the representa- 
tion of the British Colonies will be organised on the 
basis of population. It is clear that such a theory 
cannot be extended to India since her nominees 
would be in a position to swamp those of the whole 
British Empire, properly so called. It has been 
justly urged that a complete scheme of Imperial 
Federation could not afford to ignore the Queen s 
Indian subjects. Her Majesty is Empress of India. 
Her very title implies protection to the subjects of her 
Eastern Empire. The Czar is father of all the 
Russias. And he leaves nothing undone whether at 
the most northern point of Orenburg, or at the 
Eastern extremity of Kuldja, or the southern post of 
Pendjeh, to impress this fact upon the minds of his 
polyglot family. Moreover, he rather likes to have 
his protection invoked from the extremest point of his 
huge Empire. Shall the Empress of India, then, do 
less for her subjects than the Czar of all the Russias 
would do for his ? Nothing would suit this potentate 
so well than that Her Majesty should do less. We 
might then perhaps witness an evidence of his extreme 
solicitation for the spiritual welfare of the Hindoos, 
such as His Imperial grandfather evinced in 1853 for 
that of the Turks. But Her Majesty does not intend 
to leave the care of her Indian subjects, either spiritual 
or material, to the large-hearted father of all the 
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Russias. Therefore it becomes the more necessary to 
provide in time what may hereafter be demanded by 
the force of circumstances. 

Two methods present themselves by whidi India 
could be represented directly at the Imperial Council 
of the Empire. She could either be represented on 
a basis of wealth as distinguished from population 
on account of its overshadowing proportions. Or she 
could be represented on a basis of British popula- 
tion only, at the same ratio as the British Colonies, 
properly so called, with a cumulative vote for matters 
which concerned the Empire specifically. Thus in a 
discussion on a momentous question of European 
concern, India would be entitled to vote in her single 
capacity only. But in deliberating upon the policy 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan, in which her interests 
alone were at stake, she would exercise her cumulative 
vote. I am aware that, limited as is this suggestion, 
it is surrounded by all sorts of disadvantages and 
perils. We hold India by ties diifering so widely 
from those by which we hold the rest of our posses- 
sions that arbitrary expedients are thereby enforced. 
The suggestions made in this chapter may not unlikely 
be characterised as crude and falling far short of what 
is required. This I admitted at the outset. But if 
not practicable in themselves, they may suggest to 
other minds the basis of a better solution than they 
offer. 
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Accelerated Development since Federation — Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way—Canada's Railway Policy — Railways as Developing^ 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

The Dominion of Canada, considered from the points 
of view of territorial possessions, population, wealth, 
and culture is entitled, in a work dealing with the 
British possessions, to conspicuous rank. It is, how- 
ever, largely excluded from any exhaustive treatment 
here on accoimt of having already accomplished what 
is sought to be achieved in the other Colonies. 
Canada, unlike Australia, has merged the differences 
which formerly divided her household, into a common 
sentiment of nationhood. Until all her Provinces 
understood the benefits to be derived from union. 
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some of them persistently placed obstacles in its path. 
But their opposition was never so deep seated as is 
that of Australia. Nor were its roots nourished in a 
«oil composed of irreconcilable prejudices. Never- 
theless, Canada's experience since the Confederation 
•of her Provinces will prove a very useful and effect- 
ive guide in determining the advantages of union. 
The growth in the most important departments of her 
industrial economy since 1867, is almost incredible. 
The extention of her railway system is even more 
remarkable. The Canadian Pacific Railway, embrac- 
ing with its branches 3,325 miles of "way," was 
•constructed in the unprecedented short space of time 
of four years and nine months : while the contract 
for the same had provided ten years for its comple- 
tion. Australia will do well to profit by this example 
in celerity in the construction of her Trans-continental 
Hailway. For that enterprise would achieve far more 
for Australia than the Canadian Pacific did for 
-Canada. It would unite by rail communities already 
in an advanced stage of social and commercial devel- 
opment. While the Canadian Railway, penetrated 
for the most part enormous stretches of new country 
which cannot become profitable auxiliaries to the 
revenue of the railway until settlement has taken 
place. 

But it is not in the equipment of her Trans-con- 
tinental Railway alone that Canada exhibits such 
wonderful activity. All her other lines seem to have 
augmented at a ratio little less than that which char- 
acterised the completion of her greatest undertaking 
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in this branch of engineering. For example, at the 
end of 1876, the total extent of Canadian Railways 
was 5^157 miles ; while in June 1885, it had risen to 
10,773 miles. The Trans-continental Railway not 
only opens up to settlement an enormous stretch of 
country, but it brings the Pacific some hundreds of 
miles nearer to the Atlantic than does the Central 
Pacific Railway of the United States. And to this 
extent enables the vast volume of Chinese products 
shipped by this route to reach its destination earlier. 
From San Francisco to New York by the shortest 
railway route via Omaha and Chicago the distance is 
3,271 miles; by the Canadian route to Montreal it is 
2,906 miles; by the same route to Quebec, 3,05^ 
miles. 

Now, these vast feats in railway construction could 
never have been accomplished by the Provinces in 
their single capacity. And no better argument could 
be advanced to prove that Confederation in any 
country of vast area and scattered dominions like 
Canada or Australia must, if scientifically followed 
out, increase the prosperity of the nation equally with 
stimulating increased activity in every branch of in- 
dustry. For, to the extent in which imited efforts are 
superior to single exertions in the attainment of a 
grand object, must union, in communities settled upon 
different portions of a large territory under one flag, 
multiply the advantages and enhance the value of 
ienterprises imdertaken by them in their corporate 
capacity. Perhaps one of the best illustrations which 
could be furnished as demonstrating this theory is the 
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progress of the railway system in Canada. This 
industry will be particularly useful as an exponent ot 
the principle of union, smce both Canada and Australia 
resemble one another in area, sparse population, and 
scattered settlements. 

It is admitted by all economists that the extent to 
which Canada has augmented her railway system has 
made itself felt in every branch of her commerce. It 
has brought distant portions of country into close 
communication with each other which could never 
have been accomplished by themselves. It may be 
open to doubt, from a strictly economical point of 
view, whether the unprecedented celerity with which 
Canada prosecuted her various railway undertakings 
was sound. But viewed from the higher standpoint 
of national development, no one can question its ad- 
vantages. The bulk of the money for the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway was subscribed 
by the Federal Government, it having given towards 
this enterprise, since 1881, $74,500,000; while the 
Provincial Governments have only aided railway 
construction to the extent of $21,150,109 ; and the 
municipalities to the amount of $14,972,541. It is 
clear, therefore, that in the absence of a Federal 
Government, Canada could not, for many years to 
come, have entered upon so gigantic an undertaking. 
The Provinces, single-handed, would never have 
attempted it. And this is proved by the history of 
the Inter-Colonial Railway. This line, which con- 
nects Halifax with Quebec, and has, with its branches, 
861 miles of " way," was built and equipped solely 
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by the Dominion Grovemment. Twenty-five years 
were consumed in fruitless negotiation with the single 
Provinces, and produced nothing. If the Dominion 
Government had not recognized the importance of 
such a line, twenty-five years more might have elapsed 
before Quebec would have been united to Halifax. 
The Dominion Government bore the whole cost of 
this line — namely, S43, 500,000. And out of the 
total Government aid to Railways in the Dominion of 
Canada of $176,457,159, the Dominion Parliament 
has contributed no less than $155,307,050. 

The difficulty of uniting communities divided by 
local governments in costly enterprises has been 
manifested even in so small a matter as mail subsidies 
in Australia. And in a scheme where the most 
wealthy would profit in a proportion greater than the 
less affluent communities than is warranted by the 
difference in their means, this difficulty would be 
increased. It is stated upon excellent authority that, 
had the project ot the Trans-continental Railway 
been carried out by, or during the time of, the original 
promoter. Major Carmichael-Smyth, Canada would 
have been "at least two generations in advance of 
her present position; whilst Greater Britain would 
have been in a much higher state of development than 
it is." But, however this may be, the evidence of 
increased development since the Confederation of the 
Provinces is, on every side, overwhelming. 

Since 1867 the Dominion of Canada has expended 
in reproductive public works $147,340,697. The 
major portion of this sum — $121,118,677 — is absorbed 
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by railways and canals. Only the sum of S12, 432,825 
appears for Government buildings, and, of this, 
^5,000,000 was expended in the Federal Govern- 
ment Buildings at Ottawa. Out of the grand total 
expended for public works, the people have paid 
^57,000,000 from their own resources. Their capa- 
oitj' for doing this must be accepted as another argu- 
ment in favour of union; and, in no less degree, their 
ability to stand the increased burden of their aug- 
mented liabilities. In 1867 there had been expended 
on railways, canals, and public works, $63,635,092 ; 
up to June, 1885, this amount stood at $210,975,789. 

Nor is this phenomenal growth confined to railway 
enterprise. We notice it reflected in every depart- 
ment of economy, from that of human life down to 
the most insignificant industry. It seems to have 
exerted the same activity in multiplying the popula- 
tion as it has in augmenting its industries. For 
example, the increase in population in the old 
Provinces for the decennium ending in 1871 over that 
of 1861 was twelve per cent. ; while the increase for 
1881 over that of 1871 was eighteen per cent. These 
figures will strike the economist as exhibiting a very 
eogent argument in favour of union. That they have 
the closest aflSnity with wealth is shown by the rapid 
growth of property in the leading Canadian cities. 
Take Toronto, for example. In 1878 the assessed 
value of its property was $40,053,765; in 1886 it 
stands at $72,721,559 — an increase of 48 per cent, 
in eight years. 

In the rural and urban property of the Province of 
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Ontario, a very substantial increase is recorded within 
the decenniuin ending in 1883. In 1874 the total 
value of these two classes stood at $325,484,116; 
while in 1883 it had appreciated to $583,231,133. 

The department of Commerce exhibits equally 
satisfactory results. We find that in 1868 — ^the 
first year after the imion— ^the total exports were 
$57,567,880; and the total imports, $73,459,644. 
In 1884 the former had risen to $89,238,361 ; and 
the latter to $108,941,486. In manufacturing indus- 
tries there was invested in 1871 a capital of 
$77,694,020; in 1881 it had augmented to 
$165,302,623. Since 1878 the impetus of Canada's 
industrial development has been more marked than 
in any previous period of her history. Indeed, some 
of the figures are so striking as to entitle them to 
special mention. In the Provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island the increase in the number of hands 
employed in 1884, over that of 1878, was 75 per 
cent. ; that in the amoimt of wages paid, during the 
same period, 75 per cent.; that in the value of pro- 
ducts, 93 per cent. ; and that in the capital invested, 
75 per cent. This increase in the value of products 
has been pretty evenly maintained since 1880 at the 
rate of 15 per cent, per annum; while for the de- 
cennium ending in 1880 it averaged 4 per cent. 

The Insurance statistics bear oujt the same increase 
shown in other departments. In 1869 the amount at 
risk in Fire Insurance Offices was $188,359^809 ; on 
1st January, 1886, it was $623,779,669. In the Life 
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department, the premiums paid in 1869 amounted to 
$1,238,359 ; those in 1885, $4,618,978. 

In the department of Banking, the growth is not 
less striking. In 1868, the total paid up capital was 
$30,447,899; while in December, 1885, it had risen 
to $61,763,279. Similarly, in the department of 
Savings a still further increase is revealed. In 1868, 
the total amount of deposits was $30,168,556; in 
December, 1885, it had accrued to $111,270,950. 
This last exhibit shows striking evidence of increased 
prosperity amongst the people. In seventeen years 
the deposits in banks had nearly quadrupled. 

In Agricultural products a very substantial gain is 
likewise shown, notably in the production of cheese. 
The export of this comestible increased from 1,577,07 J 
lbs. in 1868 to 79,655,367 lbs. in 1885. And of this 
total, 78,841,460 lbs. were sent to Great Britain. 
The Fishing industry, which is one of Canada's staple 
products, shows an eminently satisfactory increase 
since the imion. In 1876 the total yield amounted 
to $11,117,089; in 1885, $17,722,972. The Federal 
Government has stimulated this branch of production 
very sensibly by granting an annual bounty of 
$150,000, which is divided, according to the catch, 
among the vessels and boats engaged in the industry. 
The effect has been to improve both the number and 
class of vessels engaged in the fisheries. Fish breed- 
lag establishments, of which there are twelve, have 
also been provided at the expense of the Central 
Government. 

In the department of education, equally striking 
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results have been produced. Indeed, if this were the 
only proof of its efficacy, it would be sufficient to 
warrant all the British Colonies, whose area and scat- 
tered dominions were large, disconnected, and ruled 
by local governments to merge them into a federa- 
tion. Any political machinery which raises the in- 
tellectual status of a nation is supported by sufficient 
raisofi d'etre to warrant its adoption. For increase of 
intellectual power must yield increase of material 
power. Every branch of scholastic enterprise, from 
the Universities down to the Public Schools, shows a 
striking augmentation since the union. This, as it 
should be, is chiefly reflected in the Public and High 
Schools, showing that Confederation has benefited 
the masses more than the classes. Taking the sta- 
tistics of Public Schools in Ontario, we find that the 
number of teachers in 1864, was 4,625; that in 1884, 
7,085; the number of school houses in 1864, 895, 
that, in 1884, 2,390. The amount of the Legislative 
Grant in 1864, $177,053 ; that, in 1874, $267,084. 
The amount of Municipal Schools Grant and Assess- 
ments in 1864 was $1,023,400; that in 1884, 
$2,675,721. The total expenditure in Public Schools 
for 1864, $1,285,318; that in 1884, $3,280,862. 
The High Schools of Ontario bear out their relative 
proportions of growth. The number of pupils attend- 
ing in 1864 was 5,589 ; that in 1884, 12,737 ; the 
number of teachers in 1864 was 139 ; that in 1884, 
358. The amount of Legislative Grant in 1864 was 
$45,604 ; that in 1884, $85,206. The amount of 
Municipal School Grants and Assessments in 1864 
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was $35,266; that in 1884, $220,668. The number 
of school houses in 1864 was 61, and the number in 
1884 was 100. While the total expenditure, which 
in 1864, was $85,816, had, in 1884, risen to $885,426 
or more than quadrupled itself. 

Sufficient has been said, therefore, to show that, 
aided by the potential forces of union, Canada has 
multiplied her resources enormously since her Con- 
federation. Its Prmoethian powers have called into 
existence energies which have stunulated development 
to a degree entirely beyond the limit of attainment by 
any one of her Provinces in its sovereign character. 

In her Department oi Defence, Canada has ex- 
pended during the last ten years the enormous sum 
of $10,103,959. More than a third of this amount 
has been disbursed during the two years 1884-85. 
The suppression of the Rebellion in the North West 
naturally consumed the larger portion of this sum. 
But after allowing $2,000,000 for this contingency^ 
there still remains the enormous sum of $8,000,000 
as having been expended in general defences. The 
effective force in Canada in case of invasion is a 
Militia 40,000 strong, and a permanent force in the 
Dominion of 1,000 men. There is also a mounted 
police force of 1,000 men for the districts of the 
North West. 

In gauging the forces at work in the two British 
dominions of the West and South, care should be 
taken to note the existence of what may be called the 
local phenomena in each case. In Canada, the con- 
ditions favourable to, and the inclination towards 
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union, seem to have existed from the first, and to 
have strengthened with the strength and ripened 
with the development of the Provinces. In Australia, 
the spirit of disjunction manifested itself simultane- 
ously with the adolescence of her young comnmnities, 
and widened as they developed. The causation of 
these antithetical phases reveals itself upon a study of 
the internal conditions of the two countries. Canada, 
as has been stated, had been united theoretically since 
1812, when her people rallied as one man to repel the 
American invader. Practically, her union dates from 
1841, when she was endowed by the Imperial Go- 
vernment with the powers of self-government recom- 
mended by Lord Durham. The powers then con- 
ferred responded to her requirements until one Pro- 
vince outgrew the other in population. The equal 
representation which, under Lord Durham's Act, one 
Province enjoyed with the other, naturally began to 
press unduly against the one which had the larger 
population. Upper Canada, which had far outstripped 
Lower Canada in population, could no longer content 
herself with the same Representation in the Popular 
Assembly. She manifested great discontent at the 
manner in which her increasing thousands remained 
unrepresented, and agitated until a proper method of 
redistribution was designed and executed. It was in 
fact this abnormal growth of Upper Canada over 
Lower Canada which precipitated the Provinces of 
British North America into the Canadian Dominion. 
In 1863, the difficulties in the way of legislation had 
well nigh arrived at a deadlock. In 1864, a Select 
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Committee of the Canadian Legislature saw a way of 
surmomiting them by federating all the Provmces 
into one Dominion, and reported in favour of such a 
scheme. On 1st September of the same year, dele- 
gates from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island met at Charlottetown to discuss a 
project for Maritime Union. While this discussion 
was proceeding, Canada sought permission to attend 
the Conference. The plea was granted, and on 12th 
September the larger union was proposed and favour- 
ably received. On 10th October, 1864, a similar 
Conference to that held in Sydney in 1883, was held 
at Quebec. Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland were re- 
presented. The Conference sat for seventeen days, 
during which time resolutions for the federation of 
the Dominion were framed. Early in February, 
1865, the resolutions of the Quebec Conference were 
submitted to the Canadian Parliament and carried by 
a majority of fifty-eight votes. The subsequent pro- 
ceedings were confined to carrying through the Im- 
perial Parliament the Measure proposed by the 
Canadian Legislature. This being done, the Union 
was proclaimed throughout the Provinces of Canada 
on 1st July, 1867. Thus it will be seen that the 
silent force that was steadily directing the spirit of 
federation was the desire on the part of the larger 
Province to be represented in the Central Parliament 
according to its strength, and the attempt of the 
smaller one to maintain its representation on the same 
footing as the larger one, irrespective of its numerical 
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inferiority. While each was pulling in a different 
direction, both had their helms ported for a common 
harbour. But in the case of Australia, the helms of 
the two leading communities are ported for the op- 
posite ends of the pole. 

The Colonies of Australia appear, from the first, to 
have recognized increased advantages in disjunction. 
What is even more singular, they appear to have 
realised them. This inversion of the principles of 
union producing such anomalous results is explicable 
upon two theories — distances of the communities from 
the central authority, and difference in the tempera- 
ment of the people. Geographical extent explains 
the first, climatic influence the second. It would have 
been impossible in the early settlement of a country 
as vast as Australia that the wants of communities 
which fringed its borders should be adequately pro-, 
vided for by a Legislature situated nearly six hundred 
miles away from them. Particularly would this be 
the case where intercourse was made difficult by the 
absence of railway or other communication. Port 
Phillip found itself in this difficulty in 1850; and 
Moreton Bay in 1859. Both districts petitioned the 
Imperial Government to be emancipated from the 
dead weight which was restraining their energies, 
retarding their development, and asked to be endowed 
with the fullest powers of administering their own 
affairs. Both obtained the Imperial consent to their 
sovereignty. The manner in which Victoria and 
Queensland have shot ahead since their erection into 
sovereign States is common history. The complete 
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autonomy, they have enjoyed has unquestionably 
stimulated their development. But it has, at the same 
time, assisted to promote fallacies — ^both fiscal and 
economical — ^which, while they exist, render coalition 
by them exceedmgly problematical. It is problemati- 
cal because it pre-supposes the abdication of powers 
of which the States in question are exceedingly ten- 
acious. Yet it is clear that without such an abdi- 
cation, a complete coalition cannot be formec? 
Canada's real strength has developed since her Con- 
federation ; Australia's since the autonomy of her two 
youngest Colonies. So far, there is an irreconcilable 
disparity in the application of the same principle to 
both countries. What is shown to have been the 
weakness of one, reveals itself as the strength of the 
other. How, then, can we reconcile the application 
of this force, at once auxiliary and antagonistic, 
according to its application, to a common end, one, 
too, so essential to Australian welfare as union. 

It is at this stage that Canada's example will assist 
us in no small degree in arriving at a practical solu- 
tion. The figures which have been imported into this 
chapter at the risk of wearying the reader, have been 
given solely to evidence the leaps and bounds by 
which Canada has gone forward since her Confedera- 
tion. If Australia has made such enormous strides 
in commerce as she has done in her disjointed mem- 
bership, it follows that those strides must become 
largely accelerated when made with all the potential 
force of United Australia. Such undertakings, of 
which her Trans-continental Railway is one, a com- 
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prehensive syHtem of irrigatioa another, harbours and 
docks a third, a continuous chain of forts a fourth, 
could never be prosecuted so successfully by her 
sovereign States as they could be by a central autho- 
rity exercismg complete sway over the Empire of the 
Pacific. The power of such an executive to raise 
money would be far larger than that of the respective 
Colonies in whose united name it would borrow. 
The lenders, too, would have more confidence in the 
projects of a central Parliament, recruited from every 
portion of Australasia, than in those of the Legislatures 
of the minor States, which, however solvent in their 
resources compared with liabilities, are more or less 
parochial as distinguished from national in their dis- 
bursements of public monies. Enterprises truly 
national in their importance, and universal in their 
benefits, could be successfully prosecuted. By the 
application of capital borrowed in the name of the 
nation, large portions of that boundless desert in the 
Northern Territory and West Australia might be con- 
verted into productive lands. It is enterprises like 
these which must remain untouched for generations if 
contingent upon the spontaneous actions of sovereign 
States, while, when touched by the magical hand of 
federated communities, spring into instant life. 
Stretches of wilderness would be transmuted into 
gardens, desolation would blossom into warm 
habitations, and settlement would dot the abode 
of civilization in an unbroken line from Gulf St. 
Vincent to the Gulf of Carpentaria. Australia's 
unrivalled prosperity as a congeries of sovereign 
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States is the best argument for her accelerated 
development as a Dominion. True, she would 
abandon some of her local powers to a central 
authority ; but, seeing that that authority would re- 
side in her own empire, in the midst of her dominions, 
she could hedge it in with such checks and balances 
as to make it incapable of an evil tendency. In the 
early days of her settlement a Federal Government 
was impossible. Now that she has developed a per- 
fect chain of communities around her great continent, 
it remains for her to bind them in an indissoluble 
imion with those bonds of iron which have done so 
much for America, so much for Canada. The more 
intricate these become, the more will commerce inter- 
twine itself with their sinuous paths, and the less 
easily will adversity wrench them asunder. It will 
not be easy, I fear, to induce the present generation 
of Australian statesmen to assume the onus of advo- 
cating an abdication of provincial, for the larger as- 
sumption of national powers. Until they do, we may 
look for nothing complete in the accomplishment of 
Australian Federation. But when Australia shall 
give birth to such spirited leaders of public opinion 
who, convinced of the collateral advantages, will per- 
suade her people that the possibilities of empire are 
fur grander than the petty despotism of provincialism, 
then may we expect to see her break the chains that 
confine her, and emerge a splendid and powerful 
Australian Dominion. 
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The Realm of Royal Societies — Scientists at the Antipode 
Science as an Agent of Commercial Development — Industrial 
Museums — ^Differential Tariffs — The Cause of Depression in 
British Commerce — ^How to Fight Foreign Competition — ^A 
Chamber of Consultation for the Empire — Colonial Secretaries 
and Colonial Premiers — Strengthening the Colonial Connection 
-T-Vacillating and Amorphous Statesmen — The Mission of the 
Imperial Inititute — English Fidelity to the Heir Apparent — 
The Institute Fulfils its Destiny. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is daily becoming more and more manifest that 
some organization is urgently required whose aim is 
sufficiently exalted to unite, for a common purpose, 
all the various links in our civilization such as science, 
literature, law, politics, arts, manufactures and com- 
merce ; and patriotic enough in its scope to embrace 
the whole Empire. If the disjecta mevribra of these in- 
terests could be united under one roof and upon a com- 
mon footing, the exponents of them could continually 
compare notes and suggest steps which would tend to 
promote perpetual advancement and solidarity. Only 
the other day, we obtained fresh evidence of this 
from Professor Stokes. The President of the Royal 
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Society, on the occasion of his anniversary address, 
reminded his hearers that Professor Huxley had made 
a very important suggestion in his' valedictory of the 
previous year. He had expressed a hope that '^ the 
Royal Society might associate itself in some special 
way with all English-speaking men of science; that it 
might recognize their work in other ways than those 
afforded by the rare opportunities of elections to our 
foreign membership, or the award of those medals 
which are open to persons of all nationalities alike." ^ 
Professor Stokes then pointed out that the idea had 
been already seized by one of the British Colonies. 
" We have received," said the President, " a letter 
from the Royal Society of Victoria, referring to this 
passage in the address, and expressing a hope that in 
some way means might be found for establishing some 
kind of connection between our own oldest scientific 
society and those of the Colonies." 

Now, it would scarcely be possible to unite the 
several branches of the Royal Society in a more 
auspicious manner than under the luminous shadow 
of the Imperial Institute. The first duty of such an 
institute would naturally seem to be to affiliate the 
most learned men and the most learned professions, 
scattered all over Her Majesty's Dominions, to con- 
ditions of complete harmony and contiguity. Those 
savants of science and literature, who, situated at our 
antipodes and elsewhere, have had hitherto to pursue 
their researches in the cold twilight of the penumbral 
zone, would be lifted forthwith into the warm rays 
^ The Times, December 1st, 1886. 
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of the noonday sun, to the mutual advantage of our 
selves and them. Federation presupposes a complete 
harmony in tbe most important conditions of our 
civilization amongst the greatest minds in our scattered 
dominions. If we would assure ourselves that this 
harmony exists amongst the learned, which it must do 
before it can reach the unlettered, our best guarantee 
is to find it a place where it can assert itself What 
more propitious realm could the learned have in 
which to debate their plans for union than the monu- 
mental domain which sj^mbolizes at once the goodness 
of the Empress-Queen, the grandeur of the Empire 
and the greatness of the nation, the undimmed glory 
of which they live to perpetuate ? It would seem as 
if fate had been unusually kind to, amongst others, the 
Royal Society in allowing its magnum opus to remain 
imfulfiUed until Her Majesty's Jubilee year, in order 
that its triumph might be complete. Intellectual 
plays a larger part than material, wealth in maintain- 
ing a nation s greatness. Indeed, the best security 
the latter can have, once it is attained, is a perpetual 
partnership with the highest stages of the former. 
Germany, France, and Belgium owe no little of their 
rank as commercial States to the constantly aug- 
menting researches of their scientific men. In the 
case of Germany the auxiliary influences of her scien- 
tists have done as much for extending and developing 
her commerce as the industry of her people- If 
Englishmen bear this in mind and endeavour to meet 
it with equal intelligence on its own ground, neither 
our capitalists nor our manufacturers, our artisans or 
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our wage-earning classes have aught to fear from 
foreign competition. 

If the Imperial Institute is to become a valuable 
field for exploiting the arcana of Royal Societies, 
its influence in the arena of science will not be 
diminished by being extended equally to the domain 
of commerce. Mr. K. 13. Murray has already told 
his countrymen, through the columns of the Press, 
how very valuable as accessories to commerce are 
those Industrial Museums in which Grermany abounds. 
There can be no doubt, whatever Commissions on 
the Depression of Trade may say to the contrary, 
that the cause which, more deeply than any other, 
underlies the great commercial depression through 
which Great Britain has been passing is the in- 
creased industrial activity of Germany, France, and 
Belgium — ^which, in the presence of our free trade 
policy, assaults our home industries far more than 
those of any other country — against which English 
manufactures have had to contend. There is as 
little chance, in the present temper of the nation, 
of repealing Fn^e Trade, as there is of restoring the 
Heptarchy. Yet, so long as it endures, our com- 
merce, particularly that of our Free-trade Colonies, 
will always be open to the assaults of the foreign 
manufacturer. It will be seen, therefore, that in 
order to hold our own we have our work cut out 
for us. What we have to do is to make the largest 
use of those Industrial Museums which seem so much 
to have benefited the foreign manufacturer in our 
own fields. As a means of coming into closer com- 
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mercial communication with our Colonies the Im- 
perial Institute will be unsurpassed. The British 
possessions, where Protection is in vogue, have not, 
like those of France, differentiated in favour of the 
manufactures of the Mother-land. Undoubtedly, 
they would do so, if they found upon experience that 
such a method was the only way of preserving 
to the Mother-country the trade of her children. 
But the proposed system of museums will probably 
anticipate any such invidious scheme of economy; 
and maintain that fraternity so essential to the 
augmentation of trade. We are still the great 
common-carriers for the commerce of the world 
on the high seas; our manufacturing supremacy 
has not been wrested from us, although it has been 
vigorously assaulted by the United States and Europe. 
The greatest advantages in the leading industries 
of the world are still enjoyed by us although upon 
terms less favourable to our welfare than formerly. 
If, as appears, we can only maintain these benefits 
by fighting for them step by step in the battle of 
competition, then we must buckle on our armour 
and fight. We cannot afford to look listlessly on 
while tens of thousands of our artizans, hundreds 
of our mills and factories, are left unemployed owing 
to the onslaught of foreign competition. Half a loaf 
is better than no bread ; and it would be infinitely 
more philosophical for the manufacturer and artisan 
alike to work for a reduced stipend during a period 
of depression than to see his markets filled with 
the products of foreign craft, while he is standing 
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out in sulky contemplation. Were such a dis- 
position to be shown on all sides the sympathies 
of those who will represent the Empire at the Im- 
perial Institute would be at once enlisted and their 
labours directed with increased energy towards find- 
ing the means which would secure to the capital and 
labour of Great Britain the undivided markets of her 
Colonies. Certainly there exists no institution at 
present which possesses the means of solving these 
very important issues in a scientific manner. The 
Imperial Institute will be equipped with the com- 
pletest machinery for strengthening and extending 
the weakest planks in the industrial economy of the 
Empire. From its Eoyal President down to its least 
important functionary, every interest in the Empire, 
from the highest to the lowest, will be adequately 
represented, wisely extended, and stoutly defended. 

As a chamber of final consultation for the discus- 
sion of the foreign policy of the nation so far as it 
affects the outlying possessions of the Empire, its use- 
fulness is imique. It has already been stated in 
another part of this work, that, so far as its interfer- 
ence with the foreign policy of Great Britain is con- 
cerned, the efforts of the Imperial Council would be 
confined exclusively to deliberative as distinguished 
from executive aims. In character and capacity it 
would resemble a Convention of all the dominions 
of the British Empire, called to discuss questions in 
which every portion is interested, although some 
more than others, and report the result of such in- 
vestigations to Her Majesty's Government. In thid 
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way tlie smallest as well as the largest questions of 
foreign policy would be discussed with the maximum 
of intelligence since their solution would be contri- 
buted to by the suggestions of men from the districts 
concerned, who would be in a position to throw a 
flood of light on the most intricate local interests in- 
volved. Such deliberations, while they would enhance 
their power to deal with, could not embarrass the 
hands of Her Majesty's Government in the final issues 
of their Foreign Policy, any more than would discus- 
sions in Parliament by irresponsible members. And 
the subjects of the most outljring dependency in Her 
Majesty's Dominions wouldfeel that their interests were 
being as carefully guarded in London as they would be 
in their own Legislative Assembly. Such incidents as 
have in the past brought the Colonial OflSice into con- 
flict with the Colonial Premiers, would be made im- 
possible in the future, since the Colonial Secretary 
would be in a position to draw open the resources of 
the Imperial Institute for the fullest and latest infor-^ 
mation with respect to issues of an intricate nature. 

But the paramount boon which will be conferred 
upon the British Empire by the creation of the Im- 
perial Institute is the effect it will exert in strengthen- 
ing every connection with our outlying communities. 
The time has arrived when a good understanding 
with our dependencies is of the utmost importance to 
our continued supremacy as a Great Power. We 
know already how much these relations have been 
increased by the influences of periodical exhibitions. 
That of 1879 in Sydney and that of 1880 in Melbourne 
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were the cardinal factors in bringing the Mother- 
country and her Australian Colonies into very cordial 
relations. The friendship then created has been 
steadily increasing since that period, and with it the 
commercial relations of the two countries. A glance 
at the statistics of exports and imports reveals at once 
how closely commerce keeps pace with friendship. 
Such gratifying results may properly lead us to con- 
template the still greater advantages which would flow 
from a permanent institute in which all the elements 
conducive to friendship would be perpetually en 
evidence. Moreover, since every interest in every 
community of Her Majesty's Dominions would be 
represented in the fullest manner by the ablest men, 
the combination thus produced would be so strong as 
to be well nigh impregnable to foreign assault. The 
dangers to which our colonial trade has now and 
again been exposed by serious misunderstandings be- 
tween the Home and Colonial Governments would be 
for ever averted. Our interests and theirs are really 
indivisable. It is true that, in the hands of vacil- 
lating and amorphous statesmen, they have occa- 
sionally been made to appear as antagonistic. But 
given the existence of the Imperial Institute, no 
statesman, however gauche in his diplomatic per- 
formances, will be able to dissolve that which, in the 
sight of all Britain, is indissoluble. 

Such is the Institute which, in the language of 
His Royal Highness, is to "draw closer the bonds 
which unite the Empire — ^represent its arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce — record year by year its 
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development in civilization — ^be at once a Museum, 
and Exhibition, and the proper locality for the 
discussion of Colonial and Indian subjects — the 
memorial of Her Majesty's jubilee — ^and be presided 
over by the Heir Apparent to the Throne." It is 
ushered into existence under circumstances so aus- 
picious that it must needs fill a large space in the eye 
of the nation, and play a great part in the future history 
of the Empire. What more fitting President could it 
have than he who is — not for many years, let us hope 
— one day to be the Ruler of the people whose interests 
are to be promoted, amalgamated, and rendered indi- 
visablebyhis own happy contrivance of juxtaposition? 
To consolidate the various interests of the vast Empire, 
over which he will reign as King, would stir to activity 
a less energetic Prince than our own Heir Apparent. 
But, as one who has always displayed the deepest 
interest in all things which promote the happiness, 
welfare, and grandeur, of the British nation, there is 
an unusual lustre thrown around the presidental chair 
which His Royal Highness dignifies by his occupation. 
It is this fact that has called forth that magnificent 
spontaneity from the British communities of every 
comer of the earth ; it is this fact that has stamped 
their replies with an unanimity and liberality which 
evidences how deeply they love their Royal Prince, 
how thoroughly they believe in him; it is this fact 
that transforms any wavering in the public mind into 
instant acquiescence. The English nation has ever 
been conspicuous for its fidelity and love to its Royal 
Princes. Never did Englishmen love an Heir Appar- 
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ent as dearly as they love the son of Queen Victoria. 
Never, perhaps, did an Heir Apparent deserve so 
splendid a tribute. And assuming the Imperial In- 
stitute to fulfil the varied offices which its Royal 
founder has mapped out for it, who shall describe the 
sensations of joy which will steal over the heart of the 
Royal King when, contemplating from the serenity c f 
a peaceful Throne in the mellow evening of his reign, 
he beholds the fruits of his work — the Greatest and 
Grandest Empire in the World — when also English 
poets shall sing, and Eng'ish historians declare that, 
had he possessed the military genius of Wellington, 
the naval skill of Nelson, the statesmanship of Pitt, 
with opportunities for the exercise of each and all of 
their talents, he could not have bequeathed to the 
British Empire more honour, glorj^, and power. 
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Letteb of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to the Lord Mayor, Proposing the 
Imperial Institute. 

Marlborough House, Pall-Mall, S.W., 
September 13, 1886. 

Dear Lord Mayor, — My attention has been fre- 
quently called to the general anxiety that is felt to 
commemorate in some special manner the approaching 
jubilee of Her Majesty's reign. 

It appears to me that no more suitable memorial 
could be suggested than an Institute which should 
represent the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce of 
the Queen's Colonial and Indian Empire. 

Such an Institution would, it seems to me, be 
singularly appropriate to the occasion, for it would 
illustrate the progress already made during Her 
Majesty's reign in the Colonial and Indian Dominions, 
while it woidd record year by year the development 
of the Empire in the arts of civilization. 

It would thus be deeply interesting to Her Majesty's 
subjects both within and beyond these islands, and 
would tend to stimulate emigration to those British 
territories where it is required, to expand the trade 
between the different British communities, and to 
draw closer the bonds which unite the Empire. 
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It would be at once a Museum, an Exhibition, and 
the proper locality for the discussion of Colonial and 
Indian subjects. 

That public attention has already been forcibly 
directed to these questions is sufficiently proved by 
the remarkable success which is attending the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition at South Kensington, and I 
confidently anticipate that arrangements may be made 
whereby the more important collections, which have 
so largely contributed to this success, will be placed 
at the disposal of the Institution. 

I have much satisfaction in addressing this letter to 
your Lordship as Chief Magistrate of the capital of 
the Empire, and to invite your co-operation in the 
formation of this Imperial Institute of the Colonies 
and India, as the memorial of Her Majesty's jubilee 
by her subjects. 

Should your Lordship concur in this proposal, and 
be willing to open a fund at the Mansion-house, I 
would suggest that the contributions received be 
vested in a body of Trustees, whom the Sovereign 
would be asked to nominate, and I would further 
suggest that the Institution should be under the 

?Brmanent presidency of the Heir Apparent to the 
hrone. 

I remain, dear Lord Mayor, 

Yours truly, 

Albert Edward P. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
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Acknowledgment op the letter of His Royal 
Highness the Prince op Wales, by the Lord 
Mayor. 

The Mansion-house, London, E.O., 
Sepiemher 17, 1886. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Royal Highness's letter of the 13th inst., and, 
in reply, to express the great pleasure it will aflPord 
me to give the heartiest co-operation and aid in the 
formation of the proposed Imperial Institute of the 
Colonies and India as the memorial of Her Majesty's 
jubilee by her subjects. 

Your Royal Highness truly states that general 
anxiety is felt to commemorate in some special 
manner the approaching jubilee of Her Majesty's 
reign. There will, I am sure, be a universal desire 
to give expression in a suitable and, if possible, 
adequate way, to the deep attachment, veneration, 
and loyalty which the Queen's subjects in all parts of 
her vast dominions entertain for a Sovereign whose 
long and illustrous reign has been productive, under 
Providence, of many blessings to her people, and 
been rendered memorable by the striking progress in 
civilization and prosperity developed throughout the 
Empire. 

Difficult as it may be to signalize in a commen- 
surate way the feelings which are thus naturally 
emphasized at the approach of the jubilee of Her 
Majesty's reign, I am convinced that the proposal 

Q 
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which your Royal Highness indicates, and which has 
the support of your influence, will be considered 
singularly appropriate. 

It will, therefore, give me much satisfaction to open 
a fund at the Mansion-house for the receipt of contri- 
butions, as suggested by your Royal Highness. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, with the greatest 
respect, your Royal Highness's most dutiful and most 
obedient servant, 

John Staples, Lord Mayor, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G. 
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ADMIRAL TYRON'S FIRST MEMORANDUM to thk GOVER. 
NOR OP VICTORIA, dated 27th Mabch, 1885.» 

CoNsiDERATroNS of defence naturally involTC an estimate of what 
they are to be prepared against 

History is apt to repeat itself; squadrons and fleets have escaped 
the most vigilimt admirals, and the most skilful strategists failed 
in days of old so to order our fleets as to prevent this. Since those 
days, the composition of the navies of the world has greatly altered, 
and at this time it is far easier for an admiral to avoid notice and 
conceal destination. 

It is possible that an attack may be delivered by a small squad- 
ron of ironclads of a type that does not entitle them to a place in 
the first rank — ^they would be very formidable if employed to attack 
our Colonies. And still more possibly, a hostile squadron might 
contain vessels of the fast, partially-armoured clasd, that are now 
much in fashion, and the construction of them is on the increase. 
It is well to consider what such a squadron could do, supposing it 
had arrived off our coast, having avoided detection — the admiral 
in command, deceived by false reports, gone to New Zealand, with 
the telegraphs cut. 

If there is a determination to resist such a squadron, even 
ehould it force a channel or the line of defence, unless it is accom- 
panied by a considerable Land Force, cannot do nmch against a 
large population, if there is a resolute detennination to resist at 
all costs. 

It could effect a certain amount of harm by a bombardment • 

but to such towns as Melbourne and Sydney the injury would not 

be very groat, even if the fleet expended all its ammunition. The 

more lasting effect would be the destruction of trade, and with it 

the recuperative power of the country for years. If, jn Hea ^f 

resistance, there was hesitation, followed by a decision to yield 

condition I hardly can contemplate— trade and commerce will^ 

equally destroyed ; and if there is one thing more certain th^ 

another, it is that demands, if yielded to, would have a more ^ 

astrous effect on the welfare of the country than ever could i^ 

produced by the heaviest bombardment. ^ *^ 

History is replete with instances of the successful resista 

« From the Victorian Goverament Report on " Kaval Defen 
1886. enoe8»» fc^ 
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that can be improTised by large towns against even a very con- 
siderable force. 

The destruction of trade and commerce, and with it the infliction 
of long and lasting injury, could be also effected by an enemy who- 
sent fast cruisers off our ports to capture our vessels. 

To render an attack from the first-named futile, and, if possible, 
to render the task so improbable of success that no one would con- 
template the undertaking, a local defence is called into existence ; 
but while it is not very costly to protect our homes with the aid 
of local forces, they do not, and they could not, help to drive off" 
cruisers such as they could prey upon us. We must, therefore, 
provide the means whereby they may be captured, if possible ; if 
not, at all events, driven off our own coasta 

It seems to me that, if our local defences are in a satisfactory 
condition, a heavy squadron would have no mission in these waters. 
The cost would be great, the maintenance difficult, and in time it 
would be overtaken. 

From the above, it appears that two forces are required, each 
with its special mission, but each aiding the other. The duty of 
the first is to defy attack, and to welcome the coming friend, and 
to afford him a safe harbour ; the latter, to chase and capture the 
enemy on the wide sea, or, if driven home by superior force, to- 
join in the defence. It appears to me that the local defence forces. 
— I include in this term the Naval and Military Force, the forts,, 
mines, and torpedoes, in fact, everything — at Melbourne are 
designed to comply with one condition, viz., to furnish local 
defence. 

Each harbour has special conditions attached to it. Some may 
be defended by forts and mines only ; in some cases torpedo boats 
must be added, and in other cases, such as occur at Port Phillip^ 
where there is a wide entrance to an inland sea, a defence is created 
by covering the entrance with gun-fire, the channels by mines, 
the forts and mines aided by a flotilla and by torpedo boats, so 
that, if a vessel should, perchance, burst through all, and, though 
shattered, still be able to punish an undefended town, she would 
be tackled by an able force. 

Although it probably will not be questioned that a regularly 
trained force is a more perfect force in itself than any militia or 
volunteer force, still there is a reasoning to which weight must be 
attached in favour of leaving by far the greater portion of local 
defence in the hands of local corps. 

Local corps can be formed on a system which withdraws those 
who join them but little from those occupations which increase the 
wealth of the country. Local corps are subject to the keenest 
local criticism — to a criticism that is perfectly well understood by 
them, but which would probably ruin a more regular force. The 
system of local corps tends to identify the population with the 
defence. It is less likely to languish. It gives experience to 
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many in the supply and in the use of warlike stores. It does not 
continuously separate the men from their wives and families. It 
habituates the people to feel that possibly some day they may be 
required to make personal sacrifices. It gives a sense of security. 
It tends to allay panic. It accustoms the Government of the 
•country to study the questions involved, and the responsibility 
that belongs to it on this subject is kept perpetually before their 
-eyes. 

Under such a system, more men are trained to arms than under 
A system based on a permanent long-service force. 

The essential to do justice to local corps is a nucleus of trained 
-men and experts. 

But if we are to have efficient vessels to capture cruisers, they 
must have thoroughly efficient crews, trained and inured to the 
isea, and well practised in their vessels. This is a totally di£ferent 
^hing to the other. 

To keep the crews of such ships efficient, they must be changed 
from time to time. There are no means of drafting them firom 
ship to ship out here at this time, or of sending them to undergo 
A course of training in the new methods, or new implements for 
war, or to keep them acquainted with what they have to meet. 

I see no way, in 1885, of securing efficiency save by making 
.such vessels bona fide men-of-war on the same footing in every 
respect as all Her Majesty's ships in commission. 

I do not understand that Your Excellency desires me to draw 
up a scheme for consideration that does not also pay some 
regard to the financial aspect of the case, but rather to formulate 
a scheme which, if adopted, would, in my opinion, give a substan- 
tial addition to our Naval Forces in these waters, and be specially 
suited for the service required of them. 

If the reasoning contained in what I have already written is 
■accepted as right, and assuming that the local defence is satisfac- 
tory, it follows that what are wanted in the first place are cruiser 
catchers. 

In Parliament, in London, lately, it was announced that ten ad- 
ditional vessels of what are termed " Scout " class should be added 
to the Navy. These vessels, admirably adapted for the service for 
which they are designed, would, in my opinion, not have sufficient 
^un power, but a design might be got out giving them 6-inch 
breech-loading guns in lieu of 5-inch. These guns, at moderate 
ranges, penetrate ordinary ironclads. 

The legend of the ship should run thus : — 

16^ knots. 

1,600 miles full speed. 

7,000 miles half speed, 10 knots. 

Six 6inch B.L. Guns, on sponsons, as in " Scout " class. 

This enables two guns to be fired ahead, two astern, or three on 
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either broadside, with shields to protect the crews against machine 
guns; 

A light hog-back forcastle and poop. This seems to be ad- 
yantageous, as the seas that run at the entrances of these harbouia 
are often heavy, and the "Rip" inconvenient, besides, they would 
give cover for machine gims, of which there should be 'an ample 
supply ; also two electric lights, four fixed torpedo tubes each side. 
Quite a light rig, with fore and aft sails — in fact, as a whole^ a. 
** Scout " enlarged to carry the guns named. 

Six such vessels would be a substantial and material additional 
protection to our trade and commerce ; and, besides being cruiser 
catchers, are well adapted to join in the defence of any port ; 
moreover, even if far more powerful vessels appeared in these 
waters, they would have their mission, which would not be con- 
fined to defensive operations. They would be a most welcome 
addition to Her Majesty's squadron that is usually employed on 
this station. 

I may here point out that, if all the Colonies concurred in any 
arrangement for their protection, economy and efficiency would be 
greatly increased. For instance, if, instead of each Colony oitier- 
ing its own vessels, or each Colony ordering gims or rifles, w^ithout 
concert, an agreement could be come to on such subjects, stores 
would be interchangable, and in time of need one would be able to 
aid the other. If there is no agreement on such points, alter 
action, on refitting, we should have to send to each Colony for 
stores belonging to her ships. 

It must be remembered that these Colonies cannot be attacked 
simultaneously, though they might be consecutively if the enemy 
was successful in his first efforts. 

Should it be decided by the Colonies to move on the following- 
lines, viz, — to create a fcrce suited to these waters and to the 
special requirements of their case, with the view to increase the 
Australian squadron — to bring the matter within range for deci- 
sion, I put forward a series of propositions on my own respons- 
ibility, but with an earnest feeling that some such force is much 
required; and while I personally recommend for consideration, 
each proposition, I quite recognise that it is necessary to convince 
those responsible for recommending expenditure, as well as the 
Colonists at largo, and it is not possible within the limits of such a. 
paper as this to enter fully into all the details involved. It may 
be recalled that in the reign of Henry IV. the country was muck 
perplexed about the Navy, then in its infancy. Matters had not 
gone well with it either as to expenditure or as to the force pro- 
duced. It was^decided to entrust it to merchants, viz., to provide 
a Navy by contract. The system did not last long, for reasons I 
ne^d not enter into, but the precedent conveys an idea. 

Should it be decided that the highest interests would be best 
served if the Colonies defrayed the expense while the Admiralty 
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supplied men and maintained the yessels, it being clearly under- 
stood that the vessels so provided -were to be a force, both as to 
personnel and materiel, additional to the fleet of the Empire as 
TOted by the Parliament in London, then the following are some 
of the points that would present, themselves for decision : — 

(I) The arrangement to last, say, for ten years, but to ter- 
minate only after three years' notice. 

(ii.) The Admiralty to furnish the ships, which would be 
built either by contract or in the dockyards. The 
ships to be equipped, manned, and despatched as are 
all other of Her Majesty's ships, the sole reserve being 
a limitation as to their employment. 

(iii.) The class of ship, the design, and estimate to be ap- 
proved by the Colonial Government and by the Ad- 
miralty. 

(iv.) The armaments to be approved by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. 

(v.) Repairs to be effected, as far as they can be, within the 
Colony. 

(vi.) Repairs to be effected in the same manner and with the 
same authority as is the practice with Her Majesty's 
ships, 
(vii.) The Admiralty to re-commission the ships from time to 
time precisely as Her Majesty's ships on the station. 
Officers and crews are not to be kept too locg on the 
station, 
(viii.) The officers and men to be on the same footing in every 
respect as the officers and men in Her Majesty's ships. 
In fact, the ships to be in every sense Her Majesty's 
ships in commission, and placed under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Australian station. 

(ix.) At no time will these vessels be removed without the 
waters of Australasia without the sanction of tho 
Governments of the Colonies, 
(x.) During a time of peace, the officers and others of such 
ships as are not in active commission could be well 
employed to instruct the Reserve Forces and Volun- 
teers. A special arrangement on this subject would 
be necessary. 

(xi.) Nothing in the above regulations prevents any Colony 
possessing itself of other vessels for other purposes. 
Such vessels will fly, as now, the Colonial Flag, and 
this applies to all vessels the property of Colonial 
Governments when they are not placed under the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief. When under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, they would fly the White Ensign^ 
and be like other ships of the squadron. 
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(xii.) The entire cost of matirtel, of maintenance^ and of 
personnely including the ultimate liability of Her 
Majesty's Government on account of defenm pay for 
officers and men for the periods they serve in such 
ships, to be borne by the Colony. 

That there is a distinct call for every endeavour that can tend 
to protect our commerce cannot be questioned. More seargoing 
tonnage enters one port within these Colonies annually than 
enter^ the Thames at the time when Her Majesty came to the 
Throne within the same period. 

There is no Colony that does not possess statistics that clearly 
demonstrate how small a percentage would be called for out of the 
profits of that trade to afford a reasonable amount of protection ; 
and a first step in this direction would be taken if we provided 
ourselves with cruiser catchers, and to the cruisers I shoiUd desire 
to add torpedo boats capable of going from port to port. They 
would be especially valuable to cover a long stretch of one coast. 
The possession of such boats, kept always at the end of a telegraph 
wire, would effectually prevent an enemy anchoring near our 
shores. 

I recommend the adoption of a dropping arrangement, which 
could be fitted in a few houra to local smallj steam-boats, such as 
we have on board H.M.S. Nelson for Whitehead torpedoes. It is 
inexpensive in construction and maintenance, and enables us to 
largely supplement more regular torpedo boats for harbour de- 
fence, in a ready and effectual way. There should be torpedo 
stations on shore, a small pier where the boats could rest in safety, 
and two air-compressing engines in different positions within the 
Heads, and two skilled hands at each station. 

I have dwelt specially on the defence of our principal ports (I 
have previously written on the defence of Newcastle and Sydney), 
because I feel that, if the principal temptations to attack are re- 
moved, and the largest prizes are shielded, it would not be worth 
while for an enemy to detach important squadrons for the purpose 
of destroying less important places ; and thus the whole of the 
Colonies and every place would receive benefits, insomuch as they 
would not be liable to be devastated by an overwhelming force. 

Cruisers and unarmoured ships can do little against a com- 
paratively very small defence ; and it will be noticed that, while I 
have recommended the adoption of cruiser catchers, I have not 
been unmindful of the long stretches of these shores where the 
efforts of the enemy would be best defeated by another class of 
boat. 

It may not be out of place here to mention, seeing that success 
engenders success, that, if all united to pay the losses suffered at 
any spot on our shores owing to the resistance the inhabitants 
made, either to the demands of an enemy or to an actual attack. 
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it could not do otherwise than provoke that unity of action and of 
feeling that goes so far to assure success. 

I am aware that this report may be held not to go so far as is 
<:eiitemplated in Your Excellency's letter to which it is a reply ; 
but I need hardly do more than mention to Your Excellency that 
a. Navy cannot be created in a day, and that it is hardly the time 
ix> consider what force would be sufficient to give security against 
iliis or that force ; that a great deal can be done if aU pull to- 
gether to meet present emergency ; and the foundation of a force 
might well be laid that would* grow with the growth of our 
Colonies. 

Proposed — 

SEA-G0IN6 COLONIAL FLEET, 

if all joined, including New Zealand. 
Six Cruiser Catchers, 

Eight Torpedo Boats, sea-going, say of 150 tons. 
The above to be furnished, manned, and maintained by the 
Admiralty at the cost of the Colonies. 

(A portion of this force only to remain in commission during a 
time of peace.) 

LOCAL DEFENCES, 

to be officered and manned by Local Forces : 
viz., Harbour Defence Vessels, and Whitehead Torpedo 

Boats, small class generally speaking. 
Batteries and Mines to be entrusted to Local Corps. 
That Local Corps should have a good nucleus of highly-trained 
men is an essential condition. 

The Whitehead system to enter largely into the system of de- 
fence, and dropping gear to be provided in readiness to be fitted 
to local boats to supplement the regular torpedo boats. 
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ADMIRAL TRYON'S CIRCULAR to th« RESPECTIVE 
GOVERNORS op the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

H.M.S. I^dson, 
Auckland, 24th December, 1885. 

Mt Lord, 

I am directed by the Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty 
to enter into direct communication with Your Excellency, witk 
the view of obtaining a consideration of questions connected with 
the Naval forces on this important station. 

2. Your Excellency is aware that many conmiunications hav& 
passed on this subject of late years between the several Colonies, 
and Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the Admiralty; and 
now My Lords inform me that they consider it to be a preferable 
course to instruct me, being on the spot, with the duty of repre* 
senting them in this matter, with the view to assist in obtaining a. 
practical solution of this much-discussed question. 

3. The instructions seem to me to virtually place my services 
much at the disposal of these great Colonies for the above-named 
purpose. 

4. 1 feel 1 need hardly tell Your Excellency, for I trust I have 
already assured you, that I shall be very proud if I find I am able 
to assist in obtaining a solution to such an important subject, 
which has for an object the giving to these great Colonies a more 
perfect defence, and with it that sense of security which is the 
handmaid of increasing prosperity. 

5. I gather from previous letters and minutes, written by high 
authorities within these Colonies, the desire, so far as it has been 
expressed, tends in the direction — 

(a) That the purely local naval defence force, which haa 
already been created with so much spirit in several 
Colonies at their own instance, shall remain much on 
the footing that has been already established. 

(5) That any sea-going vessels that may be provided, 
equipped, and maintained at the cost of the Colonies,, 
should be manned by the Admiralty, and be placed in 
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every respect on the same status as are Her Majesty's, 
vessels at present belonging to this station, including 
the condition that the officers and men should be 
changed from time to time, so as to secure, both as to 
officers and men, that the instruction given in naval 
establishments at home^ and also that the experience 
gained in the world at large, as now obtained from 
H.M. fleet, may be enjoyed by all. 

(c) That the vessels provided at the cost of the Colonies 

should be retained within the limits of the Austral- 
asian seas. 

(d) That no reduction of the forces now on the station shall 

take place consequent on the addition of any force 
made at tho cost of the Colonies. 

(e) That the entire cost of these vessels will be borne by the 

Colonies. 

(/) That an increased nimiber of cadetships shall be given to 
the Colonies. 

(g) That during a time of peace, these vessels shall be em- 
ployed in the same way as are other vessels of war on 
this station. 

(h) That any arrangement made shall be for a period of years 
— ten has been suggested. 

6. I am authorized by My Lords to say that they are prepared 
to enter cordially into any such scheme. 

7. After some such scheme as that indicated has been arranged, 
the question that will next arise for consideration will be : — The 
nature and number of vessels which should be provided, and the 
cost of construction, of manning, and of maintenance. 

In the opinion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
the most suitable vessels for the proposed service are vessels of 
the Archer class, and also fast sea-going torpedo vessels. 

The Archer is a vessel of 1,630 tons displacement, will steam 17 
knots, and be armed with six 6-inch B.LR. guns, and would also 
carry torpedoes. 

Ten of these vessels have been already ordered for the Navy. 

The recently-designed fast torpedo boats have a displacement of 
430 tons, steam 19 knots, and will be armed with three tubes for 
Whitehead torpedoes, with one 3-inch B.L.R. gun, four quick- 
firing and three For., and two machine guns. 

As to the number to be provided, this is naturally a matter 
that is dependent in a great measure on the fimds that are dis- 
posable for the purpose; but, in Their Lordships' opinion, live 
ArcherB and two sea-going torpedo vessels in a time of war would, 
with the squadron on the station, give a very fair offensive and 
ddiensive protection. 
• As to cost :— ^ 
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The cost of an Archer complete is approximately £105,230 ; of 
a torpedo yesse), £53,300. In each case the coat of armament, 
Ammunition, and torpedoes is included. 

Cost of maintenance, provisions, wages, dbc-^This will depend on 
the classes of vessels decided on, and on the numbers that will 
be kept completely manned. The cost may be guaged through 
that of H.M.S. Miranda^ a vessel at present serving on this 
station. 

The cost of the Miranda^ with a crew of 139 officers and men, 
on account of provisions, wages, and ultimate liability for pension 
or deferred pay to men is, I estimate, £12,180 per annum. To 
this must be added cost of coal and stores, say, £1,400. There 
will also be a further charge on account of docking and incidental 
expenses, which would not be considerable. 

The cost of an Archer under the above heading of expenses would 
exceed that of a Miranda ; that of a torpedo vessel would be very 
much less. 

The exchange of crews every three years of five Archers and two 
torpedo vessels would incur an annual charge of £3,300. But as 
probably only some of the Archer class vessels need be kept in 
commission, and the torpedo vessels would probably be kept with 
reduced crews and held in reserve, in such case the cost of main- 
tenance would be greatly decreased. 

8. Their Lordships contemplate that the several Colonies will 
continue to arrange for local defence, and that after joint con- 
sideration and decision as to any sesrgoing vessels of war they may 
dcEire to add to the squadron on the station, that such vessels 
should not be subject to any divided responsibility as to their 
movements within the Australasian waters; but that they in 
common with the squadron on the station — of which, indeed, they 
woiild form a part — ^should be solely and entirely underfone re- 
sponsible head ; and I am not aware that this view differs from 
those which I have been led to believe prevail within the Colonies 
with those who have previously considered and written on the 
subject. Should it not be the desire of the Colonies to renew any 
arrangement now made, at the end of the named period (ten years) 
it would come to an end, and the vessels would become the pro- 
perty of the Colonies. 

9. I shall be glad to place my services at the disposal of Your 
Excellency, and of your Government, in the hope of being able to 
assist in arriving at a practical result to a question of so much 
importance to the Colonies and to the Nation; and 1 shall be 
glad to enter into any arrangement to meet Your Excellency, 
or any members of your Government, at some central place, at 
such a time as may be most convenient and Your Excellency 
may be able to arrange, and to give any information in my 
power. 

10. 1 have had the honour to address similiar communications 
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to Their Excellencies the Governors of New Zealand, Queenalandy. 
South Australia, Tasmania, YiQjboria, and Western Australia. 

I have the honour to be, My Lord, 

Your Excellency's most obedient servant, 

G. Trton, 
Eear-Admiral and Commander-in-ChieL 



Copt of Telegram rboeived the 25th April, 1886. 
From Admiralty^ LoTidon, to Admiral Tryon, Sydney. 

Revised Estimate : — 

Original Cost — Archer^ £106,486 ; Torpedo-catcher, 
£46,729. 

Annual Maintenance — Archer, £25,456 ; Torpedo- 
catcher, £11,029. 

Details by mail thirtieth. 
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JlDmiral tyron's final memorandum on the 

AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES.— Presented at the Meeting of 
the Premiers of New South Wales, Viotoria, and Queens- 
land, on board H.M.S. " Nemon/' Sydney, on the 26th and 
27th April, 1886. 

When questions that affect the Navy, and especially when how 
to increase its effective action in seas remote from the Mother- 
country, are under consideration, it is necessary to pass in review 
the existing strategic conditions which cannot be disregarded, for 
they force our hands. 

It will be found, however, that some Colonies and some places 
•of special importance will require special treatment, and that they 
call into existence a Naval Force that does not primarily enter into 
or belong to the system on the lines on which for strategic reasons 
the main fleet of the country moves. 

Europe, the great mother of wars, the chief market of the 
world, the chief arbiter for peace, with its overflowing population 
^seeking where to go, and for new outlets, is a nest of armed Naval 
and Military Forces. 

The very propiuquity of huge armies to each other, the exist- 
ence of the telegraph and its effect in hastening and, perhaps, too 
often, in precipitating decision, renders sudden wars more pro- 
bable than even heretofore. While all preach and express a hope 
for peace, yet all prepare lest war should come ; it is not possible 
to adopt a greatly different course, or to pose contented, unarmed, 
in our ever-increasing, envy-provoking condition. 

We must take the world as we find it, and show, while we wish 
for peace, we are determined to hold our own. 

The action taken by the Colonies in the erection of batteries, 
and in the creation of considerable forces of all kinds, shows that 
they accept the condition that war is possible. 

They recognise that when war once breaks out no one can fore- 
see the consequences. There is no escape from it. There is no 
land so distant as to be free from its direful influences or from its 
•effects. If this was true, as history tells us it was, in days gone 
by, how much more is it the case now, when distances are bridged, 
And prevailing winds and other obstacles are overcome by modem 
war appliances. 

Still, as a general strategic principle, the chief focus of war 
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^Europe) having been pointed out, it is clear, however much we 
AS a nation may be scattered over the wide world, our main fleet 
— the main Naval strength of the nation — must remain near the 
focus, and, if possible, prevent the immediate effects of war being 
felt beyond the seas adjacent to that focus, wherever it may be. 
In fact, the more extended and the more scattered the interests to 
l3e defended, the more desirable is it to circumscribe the field and 
1>be immediate consequences of war. 

Supposing an opposite course was adopted, and we scattered our 
NavsJ Forces so as to try to be everywhere, we should be weak at 
all points, and an enemy whose total force was much inferior to 
our own would be able to take the initiative, and to appear in 
superior strength and numbers at any point he might select. We 
may be pretty confident he would not select a point for attack 
that was strong and far distant from his own base. 

As a general principle, we come to this in each case of war. 
Wherever your enemy is. you must get as near him as possible if 
you would frustrate his designs, and the further you are from 
Iiim the less likely you are to meet him, and the less able you are 
to hinder him. 

If the above is accepted, it will follow that any force that is 
localised, viz., one whose action is limited designedly for special 
purposes and to special seas, while it may be of the greatest value 
and its existence but a sequence to the general principles above 
sketched, it does not fall into place side by side with the main 
force, but is rather an adjunct to it, and a very important and 
necessary adjunct, as I shall now endeavour to show, for on my 
80 doing depends whether, from a wide and national point of view, 
we are right in localising a Naval seargoing force at all. 

However superior our force may be, however skilled may be the 
strategic arrangement, however vigilant our Admirals, history may 
repeat itself. An enemy may escape touch, he may escape notice^, 
and it may be some time before his destination is known and his 
designs penetrated. 

We may feel confident he will be quickly followed, but his 
power for mischief, for a time at all events, would be great ; and 
the difficulties attending a pursuing squadron are great compared 
to those experienced by one that is carrying into effect a well- 
devised pre-arranged scheme. This condition must not be over- 
looked. 

The power to avoid notice is much greater in 1886 than it wag 
at the early part of this century. Winds, currents, and tides no 
longer restrict the movements of a fleet Vessels 1,000 miles 
away on a Monday are with you on a Friday. Blockades in the 
present day are not reliable, and the days of convoys, pure and 
simple, are gone. 

While, therefore, we must admit that it is possible for a force 
to avoid those who try to prevent its attaining the open ocean,. 
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and that it may seek distant seas and places, and for a time, if not 
otherwise prevented, create much havoc ; and while we must also 
admit that the further from the focus a position is, the less ad- 
vantageous it is as a station for a Naval Force on general national 
strategic grounds, for it depends on its ever even seeing an enemj» 
to his coming to it of his own accord, and to his havmg escaped 
the notice of others ; and, besides, should the enemy go elsewhere 
in strength, the further off the position occupied is, the less likely 
is a force occupying it to be able to act in combination and in 
concert with its friends. Still, we also must admit that places of 
great wealth and importance, if not prot.ected, provoke such enter- 
prise on the part of an enemy as we are now particularly consider- 
ing how best to frustrate. 

I think it will be admitted, however far from the. focus of war 
the positions may be, that when they are of the importance and 
value, and when they possess the population of these Colonies, 
there is good reason for removing a temptation to direct an attack 
on them from the Council Chamber of those who may be plotting 
against us, and to do so by providing a force that would be able 
to play an important part, whether the enemy came in strength 
or whether he sought to molest us by the action of swift cruisers. 

With the development of great Colonies, the necessity for their 
defence year by year has become more and more apparent. New 
and important interests spring into existence in rapid series. 
Places that were of little importance, or that were even quite 
unknown to the world a few years ago, have now a very special 
value and importance attached to them. 

It is impossible to expect the taxpayer at home to bear the 
whole cost of the defence of such great interests as exist in the 
Colonies, scattered ns they are in distant seas, and miiltiplying aa 
they are with each cycle. 

Batteries and local defences alone extend their influence but a 
short distance. They cannot be indefinitely increased, even if it 
was wise to try to do so. The action of vessels of war at sea 
would tend to deny these waters as a cruising ground to our foes, 
and would do much to practically cover places that are not de-^ 
fended by forts or local forces. 

Without vessels of war, we should be liable to be shut up in our 
own homes — the Colonies would be isolated from the rest of the 
world. 

The taxpayer at Home pays approximately thirteen millions for 
the Navy. He pays about thirty millions for the Army and Navy 
together. He pays it as an insurance for our existence as a 
nation. 

Should the Colonies decide to increase the squadron on the 
station, when it is effected our position would be: — We should 
know that while the main forces of the country were striving to 
defeat the machinations of an enemy, if their efforts were not 
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successful in limitinoj the area of mischief, we should be well able, 
at all events for a time, to take care of ourselves, and when our 
own pursuing fleet arrived we should be able to unite hand in hand 
with it for one common object. 

To facilitate the advent of our squadron, armed depdts are 
maintained on the great line of ti'ade and commerce — we have 
squadrons of greater or less strength in every sea, which, with the 
armed places above referred to, impede the movements of an 
enemy, while they greatly assist our friends. 

How best to create a Naval sea-going force localized to the 
Australasian seas is now approaching consideration. 

If vessels of war are to be added, at the cost of the Colonies, to 
tlic existing squadron, it is necessary to secure harmonius action, 
and working with the main fleet of the country, if full effect is to 
be obtained from such an additional force. 

This can only be secured when the discipline, instruction, and 
practice is similar. Without harmony in these riespects there is a 
serious source of weakness. There should be no question as to 
responsibility, or as to the relative position of officers. There 
should be a flow of promotion. Neither officers or men should be 
kept too long on any station. An acquaintance with modern ap- 
pliances and implements of war must be maintained, and they 
should have a knowledge of the condition of those against whom 
they may have to act in w^ar. 

The use of mechanical appliances for so many purposes on board 
uiodeni ships of war, and the increasing delicacy of those ap- 
pliances and weapons, call for highly-trained crews. 

To secure the strength that is due to training when it exists 
throughout a whole force, those portions of it to which special 
duties are relegated, and which, in point of numbers, are rela- 
tively small, must adopt themselves to the system that prevails 
with the majority. The total strength of the personnel of Her 
Majesty's fleet is, including reserves, approximately 102,000. 

Practically, all seamen in H.M. fleet are entered as boys, and 
are trained, before going to sea, in special vessels. They enter for 
twelve years, and subsequently can renew their engagements for 
ten more, and then become entitled to a pension. It is not 
practical to propose that men of the same rank and position, 
performing the same duty, and serving in the same ship, should 
receive widely different rates of pay, or be entered on widely 
different conditions. 

There are ports that require a considerable amount of Naval 
Force for their defences — Melbourne, for instance — Port Phillip 
cannot be denied to an enemy by batteries and mine-fields alone. 
There a local Naval Force of very considerable strength is already 
called into existence. 

Some ports only require a few torpedo boats. Queensland 
possesses gun vessels well suited for service off" her coral-girt 

R 
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shores. South Australia has a vessel of another type altogctiior, 
that is specially well-adapted for the service she was designed to 
render ; and of the efficiency and reliability of those forces I am 
glad to bear personal testimony. 

It is not ])rc)po8ed to make any change in what has been so far 
well done with reference to such local forces. 

The immediate subject for consideration refers to sea-going 
vessels of w^ar. Are these Colonies desirous to provide them for 
the defence of these seas ? And, in such case, how best to give 
effect to their desire ? And I venture to say it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more impoitant subject. 

These Colonies have no trontiers save those imposed by nature. 
Should an enemy ever appear, he must come from over the sea. 

It will be noted that the types of ships recommended arc 
essentially sea-going vessels, that are formidable whatever may bo 
the nature of the opposing force. They are also well-adapted to 
play a prominent part, if needs be, in a local defence ; yet they arc 
not of a class that could be readily sent out to distant seas from 
Home at an hour of need ; a task that would be well performed 
by the new fast-annoured ships, or by the protected vessels that 
form a part of Her Majesty's Navy, and which are designed for 
protracted. distant service at sea, and with which these proposed 
vessels are admirably adapted to co-operate. 

1 may mention that the subject of the defence given by the 
Navy to the Colonics and commerce, and of the maintenance of 
armed depOts throughout the world, has recently been prominently 
before the Parliament in London, and, as a result to a special de- 
bate, £3,100,000 was voted in December, 1884,. for an increase to 
the Navy, and a large additional vote was granted for defensive 
works abroad. 

The direction of the view taken is sufficiently shown by observ- 
ing the type of vessel ordered, which is given under the estimate 
upon which the calculation of £3,100,000 was made: — One armour- 
plated ship, five belted cruisers, ten "scouts," two rams, and 
thirty torpedo boats. 

A reference to the summary of Naval Estimates for the years 
from 1881 to 1885, will show the growth of Naval expenditure : — 
1881-82, £10,945,919; 1802-83, £12,110,426; 1883-84, £10, 
899,600; 1884-85, £11,507,970; 1885-86, £15,186,500. 

In 1882-83, there was a vote of credit of £1,276,525, and in 
1885-86 an estimated vote of credit of £2,800,000, which sums 
are included in the above. Equally interesting are the tables of 
figures which show the total, actual and estimated expenditure on 
ship-building and ordnance between 1875 and 1886, which show 
that the sums varied from £3,772,601 in 1875-76 to an estimate of 
£6,102,652 for 1885-86. 

There is no desire whatever, I am assured, to avoid any of the 
responsibilities due to the maintenance of the Empire, growing as 
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they do grow with its ever-increasing population and wealth, 
particularly in these great Colonies. 1 am authorised to say 
there is a full determination to continue to bear the task. 

While we, as a nation, grow with amazing strides, an ever- 
increasing Naval protection is required. Other nations also grow, 
but in no instance has another nation such a wide-world task ; in 
no instance is the task that falls to their Navy appreciably 
increased with the growing wealth and population of their country, 
when compared to the case of the British Empire. 

This Memorandum is written on my own responsibility. It is 
but a sequiter to the memoranda and papers which have been 
written by the Premiers and by others on the same subject within 
these Colonies. It is what it professes to be, a simple statement 
of the views of a sailor occupying the position I do, from a national 
aspect, with Australasia in the foreground. 

I now will briefly review matters as they are. 

Forts, Arsenals, and Coaling Stations are held on the lines of 
trade and commerce, on the maintenance of which, it is unques- 
tionable, the whole Empire is deeply interested. 

Sufficient ships to perform the duty of police of the seas, and to 
maintain British interests, are suitably stationed all over the 
world. In the heart of Europe the Mediterranean Fleet is 
maintained ; at Home, ships are kept ready for service, to be 
sent anywhere at very short notice. The Channel Fleet, while 
available for any service, is an invaluable fleet for training officers 
and men. 

The above sketch gives an outline of the policy which is 
considered to be th^ very best yet devised for securing that the 
Naval 'Force of the nation will be at the right place at the right 
time. 

The fleets of other nations are watched ; and any augmentation 
of force that is observed is readily met, when necessary, by 
counterbalancing measures. Should any hostile fleet leave Europe, 
we may rest assured it will be followed ; and lest such a case 
should occur, protected Coaling Stations, Naval Establishments 
abroad, and Colonial Defences, Militia and Volunteer Forces, 
have their cause for existence. 

We mujst recall that when the fleets of England were far greater 
than those of France and Spain combined, yet in the great actions 
fought in the early part of this century our force was inferior to 
those opposed to us. At this time the power to concentrate is 
far greater than it was in those days. It is clear the strength of 
the fleet must not be frittered away, as it would if the component 
parts were scattered. 

At Home, it has often and often been proposed to build ships 
specially suited for the defence of the Mersey, the Clyde, the' 
Thames, and other ports. The answer has always been on the 
same line. 
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If Parliament will placo more money at the disposal of the 
Admiralty, they will be able to show it will be best and wisest to 
spend it on vessels suited for the general service of the countr3\ 

An increase to Her Majesty's fleet voted in Loudon would take 
that direction. It would be spent in construction, in armaments, 
and, excepting as regards the very important instance of torpedo 
boats, for the purpose of adding to the strength of the fleet that 
could be employed anywhere in the interests of the nation. 

There is no diflerence of opinion as to the necessity for protecting 
the most distant parts of the Empire. The question is, how is 
this best eflected 1 It cannot be better done than by destroying 
an enemy before ho has time or opportimity to act to our disad- 
vantage, but it is certainly wise to take every precaution lest, as 
in days gone by, a squadron should escape notice and suddenly 
appear otf a distant shore. 

What the Admiralty could do, besides what it does now, would 
be to give the advantage attached to a force that is organised on 
one system ; also it could arrange to supply officers and men 
trained to modem ships and modem appliances. It can give 
homogeneity to the whole force of the nation, and it could do this 
at a cost far less than would be entailed by any other plan that 
has yet been devised. But the Admiralty could only bo expected 
to advise expenditure of the sums voted annually in London for 
Naval purposes in the direction it was convinced was for the best 
from a general point of view. 

The force out here at this time is much greater than it was but 
a verj' few years back. This testifies to the appreciation of the 
ever-growing importance of the position ; but the rapid progress 
that is being made in all directions is creating demands that require 
very serious consideration. 

That the Colonies have done much themselves, all will admit. 
We must also bear in mind that the progress made in ship-building 
and in marine engineering, is rapidly bi*inging Australia closer to 
Europe in point of time, and the safety due to distance is not wha 
it was ten years ago, yet the strategic conditions referred to m thig 
paper are not greatly altered. 

The importance of the question was so recognised in 1884, that 
Parliament in London did not wait, but decided to make a very 
appreciable addition to our Naval Forces, and the large proportion 
of that expenditure, as I have shown, is devoted to vessels specially 
suited for tho protection of Colonies and commerce. The country 
did not wait to talk — it gave a vote, an increase over the estimate 
for the purpose. 

^ G. Tyron. 
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